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PREFACE 

Santuario  is  a  fictitious  name  and  the  names  of  Santuarians  who  were 
parties  to  the  events  reported  have  been  disguised.   I  hope  they  won't  be 
disappointed.   It  is  a  lovely  village  full  of  fine  people.   I  look  forward  to 
continuing  our  association  on  return  visits. 

For  so  small  a  study,  there  are  many  credits.   The  Inter-American 
Program  in  Civil  Engineering,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  sponsored 
the  field  work.   Professors  Charles  L.  Miller  and  Frederick  J.  McGarry,  Direc- 
tors of  that  program,  invested  personal  interest  as  well.   The  Sloan  School 
of  Management,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  made  possible  the  writing 
of  the  report,  and  I  am  indebted  to  its  former  and  current  Deans,  Howard  W. 
Johnson  and  William  F.  Pounds,   Acting  Dean  (Rev.)  Alfred  Jolson,  S.  J.,  and 
Professor  Justin  Cronin,  both  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration  at 
Boston  College,  helped  me  schedule  field  trips  and  writing  time  and  I  am  also 
indebted  to  them. 

I  continue  to  be  indebted  to  Professors  George  F.  F.  Lombard  and 
Fritz  J.  Roethlisberger  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
Harvard  University,  and  more  recently  to  Professors  Warren  G.  Bennis  and 
William  W.  McKelvey,  of  the  Sloan  School  of  Management,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  for  conceptual  clarification  although  it  would  be  unfair  to 
associate  any  of  their  names  with  the  final  use  that  I  have  made  of  their 
suggestions. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  my  wife  and  family  who 
accompanied  me  on  one  visit  to  Santuario  and  got  along  without  me  during  many 
others,  and  to  Mrs,  Brenda  Holmes  of  the  Sloan  School  of  Management  who  prepared 
the  manuscript  and  exhibits. 


Charles  H.  Savage,  Jr, 
January  11,  1967 
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QUALITY  CONTROL  MARK 


Chapter  1 
HOW  ONE  GETS  INTO  THE  BUSINESS  OF  STUDYING  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

This  book  records  and  interrelates  the  events  which  took  place  dur- 
ing a  period  of  intense  change  in  a  traditional  village  in  South  America,   While 
the  village  was  a  traditional  one,  it  also  had  industry  in  the  form  of  fourteen 
small  potteries  powered  by  water  wheels  and  owned  by  local  people.   While  I 
was  in  residence  in  the  village  attempting  to  learn  something  about  the  social 
structure  in  one  of  these  potteries,  electricity  was  introduced  from  the  outside, 
an  event  which  posed  a  problem  for  the  social  structure  of  the  village  and  the 
factory  as  well.   In  this  manner,  I  was  drawn  into  a  study  of  the  interplay 
between  external  event  and  internal  social  structure.   I  was  witness  to  the 
birth  of  a  new  style  of  association  and  collaboration,  one  without  precedent 
in  the  traditions  of  the  village.   Thus  I  was  able  to  monitor  the  particulars 
by  which  social  structures  move  from  one  state  to  another,  in  a  setting  where 
these  particulars  are  really  identifiable,   and  was  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  speculate  on  the  systemic  character  of  the  change  process. 

By  way  of  introduction,  I  would  like  to  summarize  for  you  briefly 
some  of  the  things  tin  t  we  already  know  about  the  process  of  early  change  and 
tell  you  how  I  became  curious  about  some  things  that  we  do  not  yet  know.   I 
also  want  to  introduce  you  briefly  to  the  Rebublic  of  Colombia  which  was  the 
site  of  the  study  and  the  region  of  Antioquia  where  the  village  of  Santuario 
is  located.   Finally  I  want  to  document  for  you  the  conceptual  ideas  that 
I  brought  to  this  site  and  the  assumptions  and  limitations  in  terms  of  which  I 
operated.   Then  we  will  be  prepared  to  go  to  the  village  and  enter  the  factory 
which  was  the  primary  site  of  the  monitoring  and  speculation  undertaken. 
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Some  Things  We  Already  Know  About  Early  Change 
It  is  reassuring  to  note  the  increased  understanding  that  has  been 
achieved  in  the  last  half  century  about  how  development  occurs.   Before  that  time^ 
thanks  to  Marx  and  others,  the  economic  factor  was  considered  to  be  the  dominant 
one.   The  existence  of  an  appropriate  economic  environment  -  natural  resources, 
markets,  technological  know-how,  climate,  geographical  centrality  -  was  believed 
sufficient  to  generate  the  social  instititions  and  the  individual  values  that 
produced  development.   In  our  lifetime  the  belief  in  a  dominant  factor,  still 
widely  observed  in  practice,  has  been  discredited  on  empirical  and  theoretical 
grounds.   We  now  know  that  economic  input,  while  powerful,  is  not  decisive. 
We  know  that  it  must  operate  conjunctively  with  other  situational  ingredients 
which  are  not  about  to  yield  it  final  preeminence. 

Max  Weber  set  the  scene  for  a  more  embracive  and  realistic  explanation 
by  lighting  up  the  role  and  power  of  the  cosmological  or  ideologic  incredient. 
In  an  impressive  essay  which  is  still  widely  discussed,  he  noted  that  "all 
religious  ideas  themselves  simply  cannot  be  deduced  from  economic  circumstances. 
They  are  in  themselves,  that  is  beyond  doubt,  the  post  powerful  plastic  elements 
of  national  character,  and  contain  a  law  of  development  and  a  compelling  force 
entirely  their  own,"   Weber  used  the  word  religion  in  the  sense  of  broad 
popular  tradition  against  which  a  favorable  economic  climate  was  poorly  equipped 
to  vie.   This  historic  tradition  dictated  public  views  in  such  critical  matters 
as  work,  interpersonal  association  and  capital  accumulation.   The  subversion  of 
an  incongruent  tradition  was  a  prerequisite  to  industrialization  and  economic 


p.  277,  Weber,  Max,  translated  by  Talcott  Parsons,  The  Protestant  Ethic  and  the 
Spirit  of  Capitalism,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1958, 
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growth,  but  excursions  outside  of  it  during  these  first  years  was  a  risky  busi- 
ness indeed.   What  was  needed  was  an  offsetting  ideology  that  sanctified  such 
excursions.   Galvanism  in  its  secondary  expressions  provided  such  an  ideology 
and  supported  individuals,  groups  and  regions  that  attempted  such  excursions  and 
the  vital  processes  took  root  in  England  and  elsewhere.   Yet  the  old  order  still 
contested  these  excursions  and  tensions  developed  between  regions  manifesting 
the  older  and  the  newer  values  and  behaviors.   Thus  Weber  noted  the  riducule 
with  which  the  old-value  bearers  in  London  accorded  the  Calvanistic  upstarts  in 
Manchester  and  elsewhere,  ridicule  that  only  contributed  to  the  processes  which 
had  been  unleashed. 

2 
Everett  Hagen  assigns  even  a  causal  role  to  these  inter-regional  and 

inter-factional  tensions.   He  describes  how  external  reproof  may  have  reinforced 

those  who  were  moving  in  non-traditional  ways  and  speeded  up  the  industrializing 

processes.   In  his  view,  the  scene  at  which  the  vital  new  mutations  were  produced 

was  the  family  itself,  always  the  bearer  and  vehicle  of  value-orientation^ 

The  negative  signals  emanating  from  the  older  traditional  centers  undermined  the 

father  role  in  the  areas  where  the  new  values  were  to  be  born.   There  was  a 

concommitant  expansion  of  the  mother  presence  in  such  families.   She  became 

both  more  powerful  in  setting  high  standards  of  achievement  for  her  son  and 

more  supportive  to  him  in  moving  towards  their  fulfillment.   Thus  the  family 

became  the  agency  by  which  tradition  was  subverted.   Over  several  generations, 

a  new  masculine  role  was  shaped,  one  incorporating  the  required  new  views  about 

work,  association  and  capital  utilization.   There  is  a  hint  in  Hagen' s  work 

that  the  pre-existing  authority  function  must  be  temporarily  neutralized  in  the 


2 
Hagen,  Everett  E.  ,  On  The  Theory  Of  Social  Change:   How  Economic  Growth  Begins, 

Dorsey  Press,  Homewood,  Illinois,  1962. 
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transitional  period,  a  position  that  is  substantiated  in  this  present  study. 
In  any  event,  the  new  entrepreneurial  role  took  root  with  ideological  support 
rapidly  emerging  as  a  means  of  reinforcing  individuals  in  new  styles  of  behavior 
and  countering  the  externally-based  contrary  signals.   While  Weber  stressed  the 
importance  of  an  ideology  base,  Hagen  suggested  how  the  new  ideology  base 
required  to  support  entrepreneurship  might  come  into  existence,  both  according 
priority  to  non-economic  factors  in  development. 

In  the  United  States  where  the  entrepreneurial  role  was  to  achieve 
its  full  flowering,  its  ideological  basis  took  several  forms.   One  of  these  has 
escaped  attention  until  only  recently.   It  has  its  expression  in  the  values 
of  those  who  became  disciples  of  Frederick  Taylor  and  others  who  addressed 
themselves  to  the  rationalization  of  industrial  practice.   This  rationalization 
also  had  an  emotional  or  ideological  side,   one  which  permitted  the  industrial 
engineer  to  temporarily  block  out  the  negative  signals  he  was  picking  up  as  he 
went  about  his  business  of  imposing  new  premises  about  work,  association  and 
compensation  on  a  factory  workforce  still  attuned  to  older  values.   Some  of  the 
same  ideological  screening  may  be  at  work  in  the  mental  posture  of  the  operations 
research  people,  the  decision  and  information  flow  theorists  and  other  neo- 
Taylorists,  who  are  about  the  task  of  rationalizing  industrial  practice  at  a 
higher  level,  this  time  utilizing  computers  and  more  sophisticated  mathematical 

approaches. 

4 

David  McClelland, backed  up  by  massive  investigation,   derived  the 

psychological  syndrotie  manifested  by  the  frontrunners  in  these  more  or  less 


^Savage,  Charles  H,.  ,  Social  Reorganization  in  A  Factory  in  the  Andes,  Monograph  #7, 

The  Society  for  Applied  Anthropology,  Ithica,  New  York,  1964. 
^McClelland,  David,  The  Achieving  Society,  Van  Nostrand,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  1961. 
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spontaneous  historical  development  spurts.   He  found  that  development  occurred 
when  there  existed  in  a  society  a  number  of  individuals  in  whom  the  need  for 
achievement  was  prepotent.   McClelland' s  need  for  achievement  has  to  do  with 
the  primacy  in  certain  individuals  of  a  set  of  psychological  operants  which 
motivate  the  individual  to  focus  on  modest  achievable  risks,  to  be  inspired 
by  relatively  rapid  and  tangible  scores  of  accomplishment  in  managing  these 
risks  and  to  sublimate  other  considerations  -  the  need  for  social  affiliation  and 
need  for  power  are  two  -  which  might  compete  for  his  limited  store  of  psychic 
energy.   Together  with  Hagen,  McClelland  attributes  the  source  of  his 
syndrome  to  the  family,  with  the  standard-setting  mother  and  the  supportive, 
somewhat  retiring,  father  producing  the  entrepreneurial  type  who  becomes  the 
technical  innovator  and  prime  mover  in  an  achieving  society. 

With  his  theoretical  premises  in  hand,  McClelland  has  now  turned  to 
the  even  more  exciting  business  of  inducing  the  achievement  syndrome  in 
individuals  in  India  and  elsewhere.   This  leads  him  into  the  complicated 
matter  of  the  social  intrication  and  reinforcement  of  the  individual  in  whom 
the  various  achievement  operants  have  been  awakened.   It  also  raises  the  question 
of  how  the  achieving  individual  relates  to  subordinate  and  adjacent  social 
elements  in  such  a  way  that  his  new  motives  may  take  root  and  gain  expression 
without  being  compromised  or  overwhelmed  by  contrary  adjacent  forces.   It  is 
at  this  point  that  the  development  planner  feels  the.  need  for  more  data  on 
the  historic  processes  themselves  in  their  broader,  though  still  ingenious, 
state.   Granted  the  potential  for  achievement  in  one  of  these  critical  individuals, 
arrived  at  by  some  complex  set  of  psychological  processes,  how  does  he  go  about 
the  business  of  bringing  this  latent  potential  to  fruition?   What  is  the  individual's 
social  situation  at  the  time  of  the  vital  break-through?   What  social  factors 
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reinforce  the  early  and  still  tentative  expression  in  him  of  the  achievement 
motive?  How  does  his  innovation  fare  socially  in  the  first  days?  What  social 
readings,  if  any,  does  the  achieving  individual  take  before  making  his  gambit? 
And,  since  social  action  is  now  accepted  as  generating  reciprocal  consequences, 
especially  as  regards  its  immediate  primary  group,  what  events  does  the  gambit 
trigger?  And  how  do  these  events  work  their  way  through  granted  the  power  and 
force  of  the  tradition  which  is  being  breached? 

It  is  not  always  apparent  to  those  of  us  who  live,  work  and  think  in 
the  economically-advanced  circumstance  that  these  classic,  first-stage  entre- 
preneurial gambits  may  be  observed  first  hand.   All  of  the  classic  periods  of 
economic  history  are  being  currently  re-experienced  by  other  pecple  living  under 
other  circumstances.   To  gather  first  hand  data  on  their  experiences,  one  has 
only  to  go  to  the  site  where  the  process  is  unfolding,  to  observe  the  behavior 
of  the  participants,  and  to  seek  out  their  values  and  condition  of  social  in- 
volvement by  means  of  repeated  questioning,  listening  and  conjecture.  This 
book  reports  the  monitoring  that  I  undertook  at  one  such  site  and  presents  a 
modest  expansion  of  our  limited  store  of  information  on  the  particulars  of 
early  change. 

How  I  Became  Curious  About  Some  Things  That  We  Don't  Yet  Know 
Let  me  first  admit  that  I  backed  into  the  change  aspects  of  this 
study.   I  didn't  go  to  Santuario  to  study  social  change.   I  went  there  because 
I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  dictums  I  had  been  given  about  worker  mentality 
and  management  reality  during  previous  employment  with  a  North  American  company 
operating  in  Venezuela.   I  now  know  that  these  dictums  are  myth,  but  the  myth 
is  so  deeply  entrenched  -  for  the  practicing  manager  -  and  in  many  ways  so  func- 
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tional  -  that  it  can  be  breached  only  by  scientific  study  carefully  undertaken. 
Yet  scientific  attention  to  these  processes  in  their  natural  habitat  has  been 
scant  and  ill-focused. 

There  are  at  least  three  reasons  why  scientific  attention  to  the 
particulars  of  early  change  has  been  grudgingly  accorded.   In  the  first  place, 
it  has  been  more  economic  of  the  investigator's  time,  more  comfortable  and  more 
remunerative,  to  deal  with  the  total  social  reality  through  the  eyes  of  the 
entrepreneur.   Even  Weber  who  admitted  his  own  shortcoming  decided  with  some 
reluctance  to  treat  only  of  "the  elite  who  are  the  culture-bearers  of  their  time." 
Entrepreneurs  tend  to  be  more  like  the  investigator,  more  articulate,  and  -  since 
the  evidence  so  gathered  comes  out  couched  in  their  frame  of  reference  -  more 
apt  to  understand  and  utilize  such  findings   as   emerge.   Yet  the  entrepreneur's 
vantage  point  is  that  of  one  narrow  component  in  the  larger  configuration.   He 
is  acted  upon  as  well  as  an  actor  and  his  report  can  never  completely  illuminate 
the  larger  configuration  into  which  he  is  set. 

Secondly,  while  the  factory  in  the  developing  context  emerges  in  this 
study  as  the  prior  arena  of  early  change,  it  has  not  proven  an  attractive  site 
for  study.   It  is  strange  how  social  investigators  have  avoided  this  mother  lode 
of  riches.   We  know  prehistoric  man  only  through  his  tools;  yet  the  discovery  of 
an  axe  or  a  plough  lights  up  a  society' s  total  social  history.   Later  developments 
such  as  galleys,  bazaars  and  artisan  workshops  provide  equally  illuminating 
windows  onto  social  experience.   In  today's  industrializing  society,  it  is  the 
factory  that  has  become  the  most  promising  laboratory  of  social  understanding. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  underdeveloped  world  where  all  social  classes 
interact  on  a  continuing  basis,  and  yet  it  is  largely  eschewed  by  those  best 
equipped  to  deal  with  it. 
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The  social  anthropologist  is  perhaps  better  equipped  than  the  rest  of 
us  to  deal  with  the  vital  evolutionary  processes  which  the  factory  houses.   His 
competence  in  single  community  studies  gives  him  a  basis  for  capturing  the 
workings  of  the  total  configuration  at  a  single  site  which  spins  off  the  vital 
breakthroughs.   Perhaps  his  long  love  affair  with  static  prehistorical  societies 
has  made  him  less  than  sanguine  about  entering  the  workshops  which  he  senses 
to  house  the  dynamics  which  pressage  an  end  to  all  that  he  has  so  lovingly  documented, 

Finally,  there  is  a  vested  interest  in  the  established  mythology  about 
early  change  which  management  practitioners  have  invented  to  fill  the  knowledge 
vacuum.   It  was  to  this  mythology  that  I  was  conditioned  during  employment  in 
the  oilfields  of  Lake  Maracaibo.   While  it  is  not  a  correct  interpretation  of 
social  reality,  it  is  a  useful  one  that  gives  practicing  managers  a  basis  on 
which  to  act,  to  explain  phenomena  which  troubles  them,  and  to  get  on  with  their 
important  tasks  of  innovation  and  industrialization.   Careers  have  come  to 
incorporate  the  dictums  of  this  mythology  and  the  prospect  of  updating  or 
revising  these  careers  seems  an  unsettling  one  at  best. 

Yet  it  was  the  inadequacy  of  this  same  mythology  that  brought  me 
to  an  industrial  village  in  search  of  more  adequate  explanation.   I  was  after 
a  more  scientific  statement  of  social  reality  in  this  kind  of  setting.   My 
studies  at  the  Harvard  Business  School  with  Professors  George  Lombard,  Fritz 
Roethlisberger  and  others  had  given  me  the  appropriate  research  tools.   I 
planned  to  use  these  tools  to  get  this  kind  of  statement. 

A  South  American  Country  and  Its  Enterprising  Region 

As  a  study  site,  Colombia  was  an  afterthought.   First  I  went  to 
Venezuela  the  scene  of  my  earlier  qualms.   Later  Professor  Everett  Hagen  who 
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had  just  completed  a  study  of  entrepreneurial  behavior  in  the  Antioquia  region 
of  central  Colombia  urged  that  I  go  there,   I  was  glad  that  I  did, 

Colombia  provides  an  attractive  site  for  inquiries  into  the  nature  of 
the  industrialization  process.   For  research  purposes,  it  affords  a  minimum  of 
external  static.   Although  the  Carribean  seaport  of  Cartagena  was  the  center  of 
the  Spanish  empire  on  the  South  American  continent  and  Simon  Bolivar  one  of 
the  continent's  two  principal  liberators  had  his  base  in  Bogota,  the  nation  has 
been  largely  sealed  off  by  geography  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  a  clean  and 
manageable  laboratory  for  social  observation.   Located  at  the  stem  end  of  two 
continents,  the  swamps  along  its  northern  border  with  Panama  create  the  last 
remaining  unfinished  link  in  the  Pan  American  highway.   There  is  no  land  travel 
between  the  two  countries.   To  the  east  only  a  single-lane  bridge  connected 
Colombia  with  Venezuela  at  the  time  of  the  study.   To  the  south  a  single  highway, 
the  route  of  the  Conquistadors,  provided  the  only  egress  to  Equador  and  the  south. 
The  three  principal  cities  sit  high  in  the  inland  mountain  masses  far  from  the 
sea.   The  Carribean  to  the  north,  the  Amazon  wastelands  to  the  east  and  south 
and  the  Pacific  to  the  west  complete  the  picture  of  geographical  blockage. 

Internally,  one  finds  equivalent  geographical  separation  which  may 
explain  why  Colombia  is  one  of  the  few  Latin  countries  with  a  healthy  and  authentic 
regionalism.   Two  river  systems  trisect  the  nation  from  south  to  north  before 
emptying  into  the  Carribean  near  Cartegena,  a  walled  port  city.   Rising  above 
these  rivers  are  three  massive  ranges  of  the  Andes  each  of  which  houses  one  of 
the  principal  cities.   Medellin,  the  principal  city  of  Antioquia,  sits  in  a  cool, 
green  intermountain  valley  high  in  the  central  range.   So  isolated  has  it  been 

^Ibid. 
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Figure  1  -  Map  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia 

With  Its  Principal  Rivers  and  the  Department 

Of  Antioquia  Indicated 
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that  I  am  told  that  the  first  mechanical  vehicle  to  arrive  under  its  own  power 
was  an  airplane.   Later  the  railroad  was  put  through  and,  only  recently,  highways. 

It  was  in  terms  of  this  isolation  and  the  inability  of  the  central 
government  to  enforce  its  will,  that  Antioquians  in  this  century  have  employed 
their  autonomy  to  fashion  an  indigenous  industrialization  of  impressive  proportions. 
They  did  so  with  no  foreign  assistance  or  capital  and  with  little  more  than 
apathy  from  the  central  government.   Gangs  of  men  hauled  textile  machinery  up 
from  the  river  through  the  tortuous  mountain  passes.   The  Antioquians  had  no 
land  for  large-scale  agriculture  and  for  decades  cotton  thread  had  to  be  brought 
in  by  mule,  a  journey  of  a  month's  time  over  the  lonely  mountain  trails.   Nor 
did  they  have  adjacent  markets  of  any  size  and  the  finished  cloth  had  to  go  out 
by  the  same  route.   Some  of  these  mule  trains  can  still  be  seen  operating  in 
and  around  the  valley.   When  transportation  and  communication  exposed  this 
regional  development  to  the  general  view,  Antioquia's  neighbors  in  Colombia  were 
disdainful.   Reenacting  Weber's  report  of  the  treatment  that  Londoners  accorded 
the  northern  entrepreneurs,  the  old  Colombians  in  Bogota  labeled  the  Antioquians 
"Phoenicians,"  "Calvinists,"  and  "Jews."  This  external  disparagement  only 
served  to  compound  the  special  activities  which  the  regionalists  had  undertaken. 
Today  Medellin  is  reaching  towards  a  million  inhabitants.   Its  textile  industry 
alone  employs  27,000  workers.   Almost  70  percent  of  the  principal  owners  and 
industrial  managers  throughout  Colombia  and  over  50  percent  of  the  clergy  are 
Antioquians,  underscoring  again  the  affinity  between  a  special  religious  ethic 
and  industrialization  that  Weber  noted,  although  one  that  is  broader  than  the 
special  brand  of  Protestantism  he  imputed. 

I  selected  Antioquia  as  a  setting  for  study  after  a  first  short  visit. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  here  where  the  traditional  ways  had  been  sealed  off  since 
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the  days  of  the  Conquest  and  where  their  encounter  with  modern  technology  was 
fresh  and  recent  and  uncomplicated  by  the  presence  of  foreign  management  and 
control,  I  could  get  the  answers  that  I  sought.   At  first  I  planned  only  one 
study  and  I  moved  up  the  valley  from  the  city  to  carry  it  out.   The  profile 
of  this  first  factory  group  has  been  reported  elsewhere.    La  Blanca  was  a 
halfway  town  caught  in  the  full  flood  of  the  transition  from  a  contrary  histori- 
cal arrangement  to  modern  workplace  organization.   It  is  the  story  of  the  pain 
and  eventual  victory  of  one  group  of  people  who  sought  to  order  their  affairs 
in  a  circumstance  of  rapidly  shifting  arrangements.   As  such,  it  served  my  pur- 
pose of  substituting  more  adequate  explanations  for  the  old  mythologies  about 
worker  temperament  and  motivation.   The  exercise  might  have  ended  here  had  my 
curiosity  not  been  aroused  to  know  more  intimately  the  source  conditions  of 
which  La  Blanca  represented  an  advanced  state.   What  was  it  like  to  be  a  member 
of  a  work  group  in  a  factory  still  restricted  to  traditional  village  arrangements? 
Where  modern  technology  with  all  of  its  machinery,  logics  and  advocates  had  not 
yet  arrived? 

I  had  heard  about  and  visited  Santuario  while  I  was  gathering  infor- 
mation at  La  Blanca.   The  village  is  the  center  of  Colombia's  traditional  ceram- 
ics industry.   To  reach  it,  one  travels  up  over  the  eastern  mountain  rim  of 
the  Medellin  valley  passing  through  a  cool,  flower-full  and  pine-scented  pass 
to  do  so.   Beyond  lies  a  high,  scantily-settled  plateau.   At  the  far  side,  in 
a  cradle  of  mountains  where  there  is  access  to  the  water  power  needed  to  operate 
the  factories'  homemade  machinery,  sits  the  village.   Beyond,  the  mountains  rise 
abruptly  in  their  primitive  state  before  falling  off  into  deep  canyons  that  open 
out  onto  the  Magdalena  River  Valley.   Santuario' s  fourteen  small  factories, 
employing  from  twenty  to  fifty  workers   at  the  time  of  my  arrival,  were  engaged 

^Ibid. 
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in  the  manufacture  of  chinaware.   The  owner-managers,  referred  to  by  the  villagers 
as  patrons,  were  all  natives  of  Santuario.   They   had  constructed  their  own  machin- 
ery   for  mixing,  potting,  baking  and  decorating  the  clay  using  a  system  of 
leather  belts  that  follow  a  series  of  wooden  gears  out  from  a  central  water 
wheelc   One  of  the  older  patrons  told  me:   "I've  never  had  an  engineer  in  the 
plant.   Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention."   Self-sufficient  and  self-assured, 
these  men  had  used  the  fruit  of  their  industry  to  safeguard  the  old  ways  and  to 
perpetuate  them  deep  into  the  twentieth  century  to  a  point  where  neighboring 
villages,  not  so  equipped,  lay  open  to  the  invasion  of  external  modernizing 
influence. 

Neither  of  us  knew  at  that  time  what  the  future  held  in  store.   I  had 
started  my  work  simply  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  static  accomodation 
that  had  been  achieved.   My  first  visit  lasted  two  hours.   During  the  next  two 
years  I  would  make  return  visits  of  two  days,  two  weeks  and  finally  two  months. 
It  was  between  two  of  these  visits  that  the  power  lines  constructed  by  the 
regional  public  utility  arrived  at  Santuario' s  plaza.   At  first  nothing  happened. 
The  village  priest  told  me:   "The  people  see  no  connection  between  these  power 
lines  and  themselves."   Then  one  patron  made  his  move.  Eventually,  he  electrified 
and  modernized  his  plant.   These  events  created  the  need  for  technical  training 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  village  schools.   Mechanics  brought  up  from  the  city 
were  to  prove  to  be  the  harbingers  of  more  than  technical  revision.   All  of  these 
events  -  before,  during  and  after  electricity  -  I  monitored  from  the  vantage 
point  of  one  factory  and  one  work  group  using  the  study  methods  which  I  brought 
with  me. 
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Conceptual  Ideas  Used  in  Assembling  and  Interpreting  These  Events 

My  study  methods  were  simple.   I  knew  that  the  kind  of  intimate  data 
I  was  after  required  some  focus  of  attention  and  I  decided  to  concentrate  on  a 
single  work  group  in  a  single  factory.   After  preliminary  visits  to  other  factories, 
1  settled  on  the  one  operated  by  Don  Jose  Rivera,  the  patron  who  was  to  be  the 
first  to  electrify.   Later  I  picked  the  platemaking  room  in  Jose's  factory  for 
detailed  scrutiny.   If  someone  were  to  ask  why  this  factory  and  this  group 
were  qhosen,  I  would  perhaps  answer  that  any  other  group  would  have  provided 
an  equivalent  window  on  the  events  which  were  to  occur;  but  this  would  be  only 
partly  true.   There  was  something  special  going  on  with  Jose  and  the  platemakers 
and  I  can  only  cite  personal  hunch  and  the  patron's  openness  as  having  drawn 
me  towards  it. 

Once  I  had  my  site,  I  rode  out  each  day  on  the  truck  which  carried 
the  workers  from  the  plaza.   I  spent  the  day  on  the  factory  floor  where  there 
was  ample  opportunity  for  conversation  even  while  the  men  were  working.   In  the 
evening  I  talked  with  the  men  at  the  plaza  or  sometimes  in  their  homes.   Acceptance 
came  naturally  and  without  incident.   If  people  asked  what  I  was  doing,  I  told 
them  I  was  writing  a  book.   The  Church  is  important  in  Santuario  and  my  own 
religious  beliefs  permitted  me  to  enter  into  its  activities.   Returning  after 
the  close  of  the  study,  I  was  honored  by  being  asked  to  serve  as  one  of  the 
bearers  of  the  Virgin's  statue  during  the  annual  religious  fiesta.   It  was  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  Santuarians  at  all  stations  of  life. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  study,  the  village  closed  down  at 
ten  o'clock.   This  was  the  time  that  I  used  to  make  notes  of  the  day's  conversa- 
tions working  by  candlelight  in  the  room  I  had  rented.   At  first,  I  pursued 
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the  topics  that  people  chose  to  talk  about.   Later  certain  themes  started  to 
stand  out  in  the  notes  that  I  was  making.   Thenceforth,   I  lifted  these  themes 
out  and  deliberately  pursued  them. 

The  best  documented  portion  of  this  study  is  the  one  on  which  I  first 
concentrated.   I  started  to  study  the  social  reality  in  a  single  work  group. 
It  was  the  unsettlement  within  this  group  caused  by  events  beyond  its  immediate 
periphery  that  pulled  me  over  its  boundary.   Yet  I  continued  to  relate  these 
peripheral  events  to  shifting  social  reality  within  the  group  itself.   The 
organization  of  my  notes  about  the  group  -  and  surely  the  manner  in  which  I 
attended  to  what  I  was  observing  -  was  based  upon  the  concept  of 
social  sj'stem.     Social  system  assumes  the  interconnectedness  between  events 
witnesses.    Thus,  the  events  which  will  be  reported  are  beyond  dispute  if  the 
witness  is  granted  normal  perceptive  capacity.   They  were  there  for  anyone  to 
see.   The  connections  between  these  events  are  mine  and  are  ordered  in  terms 
of  systemic  assumptions.   My  own  analogy  for  describing  the  connection  between 
event  and  assumption  is  a  child's  scattergram.   The  points  in  the  diagram  the 
child  is  given.   They  correspond  to  the  events  which  we  will  review.   The  con- 
necting lines  the  child  plots  for  himself.   It  is  out  of  these  connecting  lines 
that  the  pattern  or  figure  emerges.   These  connecting  links  and  resultant 
figure  correspond  to  my  speculations  about  the  systemic  connections  among  the 
events  which  we  will  review.   The  events  or  the  points  in  my  scattergram  you 
are  stuck  with.   The  connections  you  can  deal  with  as  you  see  fit. 

My  early  intent  to  do  a  simple  system  study  of  a  single  work  group  was 
overwhelmed  by  a  need  to  deal  with  the  peripheral  events  that  were  agitating  the 
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Figure  2  -  Successive  Social  Systems 
Treated  in  the  Study.   The  Arrows  Indicate 
An  Assumption  of  Reciprocal  Influence  Between  Successive  Systems. 
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structure  which  I  was  studying.   Yet  I  noted  that  the  source  of  this  agitation 
was  rooted  both  in  the  system  itself  and  in  external  adjacent  systems  -  the 
factory,  the  village  and  the  region.   What  results,  therefore,  is  a  study  of 
a  series  of  concentric  and  progressively  more  microscopic  systems  as  illustrated 
in  Figure  2.   My  assumptions  about  systems  state  that  each  constitutes  the  en- 
vironment for  the  one  that  succeeds  it.   Each  will  also  be  the  source  of  most  if 
not  all  of  its  neighbor's  inputs.   The  subordinate  system  works  over  these  inputs 
in  such  a  way  that  the  output  which  emerges  and  plays  back  upon  the  superior 
system  is  modified  in  unintended  directions.   It  is  this  circular  interplay  amorg 
adjacent  systems  that  results  in  change  and  direction  as  the  multi-system  com- 
plex moves  through  successive  states  of  temporary,  at  times  fleeting,  issue 
resolution. 

Thus,  in  Figure  2,  the  isolation  that  Colombia  at  first  accorded 
its  subordinate  system  (Antioquia)  was  an  input  that,  meshing  with  certain 
pre-existing  ingredients  -  the  Indian-African-European  ethnic  mix  and  the  absence 
of  agricultural  opportunity  are  two  -  generated  over  time  the  unintended  output 
of  regional  industrialization.   When  the  unintended  output  played  back  upon 
and  was  internalized  by  the  national  system,  it  resulted  in  a  second  input  into 
the  subordinate  system  consisting  of  social  rejection  and  reproof.   This  second 
input  was  duly  worked  over  by  the  subordinate  system  with  the  second  unanticipated 
effect  of  reinforcement  of  the  disparate  course  on  which  the  regional  system  had 
embarked. 

A  somewhat  similar  transaction  was  being  experienced  by  the  regional 
and  village  systems.   Its  manifest  content  was  the  input  of  electricity  initiated 
by  the  regional  system.   But  electricity  was  put  into  a  system  which  had  deeply 
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institutionalized  traditional  ways.   What  followed  and  what  I  documented  during 
my  residence  in  the  village  was  the  encounter  between  regional  input  and  village 
tradition.   This  encounter  was  to  produce  what  I  believe  to  be  a  completely 
novel  institutionalized  form  of  association,  collaboration  and  opinion  nurturance. 
But  electricity  was  only  one  parent  of  the  powerful  new  mutant  that  emerged. 
The  other  parent  was  a  latent  predisposition,  inherent  in  the  system  itself 
and  essential  to  the  breakthrough  which  was  achieved.   In  recounting  these  events 
we  will  be  able  to  derive  the  particulars  that  mark  the  transition  of  a  system 
from  an  earlier  to  a  subsequent  state  and  to  speculate  about  the  broader  applica- 
bility of  a  model  of  early  change  incorporating  these  particulars. 


Chapter  2 

AN  ANTIOQUIAN  VILLAGE 
PARTNERSHIP  BETWEEN  INDUSTRY  AND  TRADITION 

Before  turning  to  a  more  detailed  examination  of  some  of  Santuario's 

work  and  social  arrangements,  let  me  provide  a  brief  history  of  the  village,  its 

industry  and  traditions,  and  the  arrangements  by  ^iiich  these  traditions  are 

maintained.   Once  this  has  been  done,  we  will  be  prepared  to  enter  one  of  the 

factories  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  more  intimate  acquaintanceship  with  this 

factory's  social  organization. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  Santuario  was  just  another  small  village 
on  the  cool  Antioquian  plateau  east  of  Medellin.   While  it  was  not  a  primitive 
village,  it  was  in  no  sense  a  "modern"  village  even  for  its  own  age.   It  was 
a  place  where  farmers  came  on  a  Sunday  morning  with  their  sacks  of  corn  or 
beans  to  hear  Mass   and  exchange  their  produce  for  some  bars  of  sugar  or  cocoa 
or  perhaps  a  few  candles,  their  spiritual  and  economic  needs  being  fulfilled 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  same  plaza.   Mule  trains  moved  in  and  out  of  the  village 
along  a  narrow  trail.   The  few  tradesmen  got  to  Medellin  once  a  year.   Only 
the  mule  drivers  had  traveled   to  the  river  and  had  personal  contact  with 
the  outside  world. 

Santuario  owes  its  particular  personality  to  a  meeting  of  two  men 
that  took  place  just  after  the  turn  of  the  century.   A  ceramics  worker  up  from 
the  city  searching  for  clay  deposits  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plateau  located 
what  he  was  looking  for  and  thereupon  fell  into  conversation  with  one  of  the 
village's  tradesmen.   They  decided  to  set  up  a  small  pottery  locally.   The 
Santuarian  recruited  his  brother  and  oldest  son  to  join  in  the  project.   At 
the  time  that  the  business  started  operating,  and  for  several  years  thereafter, 
the  total  workforce  consisted  of  the  four  "owners"  and  a  like  number  of  neighbors 
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who  had  joined  with  them.   Their  product  went  out  by  mule  along  the  trail  to 
Medellin  and  beyond. 

The  factory  that  the  founders  established  is  still  in  operation  sixty 

years  later.   It  consists  of  a  tile-roofed  shed  located  at  the  edge  of  the  village  and 

is   equipped  with  a  large  wooden  waterwheel,  crushing  posts,  mixing  vats, 

potting  wheels  and  a  rough  brick  kiln  in  which  the  chinaware  is  baked.   Sixty 

years  later,  as  well, one  of  the  founders  -  the  merchant's  oldest  son  -  still 

walked  out  of  the  village  each  day  on  his  accustomed  rounds.   He  died  just 

after  the  study  was  completed  and  the  whole  town  went  into  mourning  although 

none  of  the  factories  were  shut  down  for  his  funeral.   The  village  priest 

reported : 

With  Don  Eugenio's  passing,  an  era  comes  to  a  close.   He  was 
a  true  relic.   He  invented  the  machinery  in  his  own  mind  and 
created  it  with  his  own  hands.   He  taught  all  of  the  other 
patrons  in  the  village.   He  was  their  "father."   However 
serious  the  problem  that  was  brought  to  him,  he  would  say  calmly, 
"let's  look  for  the  solution."   He  died  nobly  and  well,  a  true 
Catholic.   For  me,  he  is  completely  irreplaceable. 

The  current  ownership  of  the  village  factories,  now  reaching  into 
the  third  generation,  continues  to  reflect  the  membership  of  the  founding 
group,   Don  Eugenio's  family  owned  three  of  the  fourteen  factories  operating 
at  the  time  of  the  study;  grandchildren  of  the  other  founder,  the  ceramics  worker 
who  came  looking  for  clay,  another  three  -  ownership  of  the  remaining  eight  can 
largely  be  traced  to  descendents  of  the  neighbors  who  early  associated  themselves 
with  the  two  founding  families.   A  man  would  prove  to  be  a  proficient  worker. 
For  a  year  he  might  be  setting  up  his  own  factory  after  hours,  doing  so  with  his 
patron's  encouragement  and  support.   When  it  was  ready,  he  recruited  family  and 
friends  and  went  into  business  for  himself.   On  one  occasion  an  outsider  -  a  man 
who  came  up  from  Medellin  -  tried  to  set  up  a  special-purpose  ceramics  factory  in 
the  village  without  success. 
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Long  before  the  study  was  undertaken,  the  ripple  caused  in  the  village's 
leadership  structure  by  the  emergence  of  one  outside  and  several  inside  indus- 
trial patrons  had  worked  its  way  through  and  crystallized.   Today  no  one  outside 
of  the  patronal  families  would  think  of  going  into  business  for  himself.   I 
talked  at  length  with  one  articulate  young  man  who  had  worked  for  awhile  in 
the  city.   He  returned  to   Santuario  and  indentured  himself  to  a  patron  because 
it  was  the  only  way  that  he  could  get  the  money  he  needed  to  buy  exemption  from 
military  service.   He  also  returned  with  a  full-blown  concept  of  Marxist  dogma 
on  human  misery  and  those  who  fed  on  it,  theories  that  he  verbalized  easily 
although  superficially,   I  asked  him  why  he  didn't  take  over  one  of  the  smaller 
factories  and  run  it,  "The  San  Cristoforo"  for  instance,  which  was  currently 
unoccupied  and  could  be  run  by  ten  or  twelve  employees.   At  first  he  was  un- 
believing as  though  he  had  not  understood  my  question.   When  I  repeated  it,  he 
replied:   "You  do  not  understand,  my  destiny  is  not  to  be  a  patron.   My  destiny 
is  to  be  poor.   I  could  not  get  the  money  to  buy  a  factory  and,  if  I  did,  no 
one  would  come  to  work  for  me. " 

The  Village  Value  of  Fixed  Destiny 
A  sense  of  fixed  destiny  is  the  Santuarian's  prior  value.   I  became 
aware  of  this  fact  in  the  following  way.   By  ten  o'clock  each  night  the  plaza 
had  been  shut  down  and  was  deserted  empty  except  for  the  factory  trucks  lined 
up  along  one  side,  the  door  to  the  house  where  I  had  my  room  had  been  secured, 
and  the  town  slept.   This  was  the  time  that  I  chose  to  make  a  log  of  all  that  I 
had  been  told  during  the  day.   Within  a  few  weeks  certain  words  began  to  stand 
out  because  of  the  frequency  with  which  they  were  used.   For  instance,  some  of 
the  workers  told  me  over  and  over  again  that  they  were  "poor"  or  "cold"  or  "bored," 
perhaps  out  of  the  habit  of  reminding  anyone  who  bore  the  external  marks  of 
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authority  of  the  reciprocities  due  those  who  loyally  endured  the  hardships  that 
were  their  lot.   But  the  word  that  was  used  most  of  all  was  destiny  (destino), 
with  the  result  that  I  started  to  pick  it  up  and  feed  it  back  in  my  conversations 
with  the  villagers  in  order  to  see  what  use  they  made  of  it. 

It  seems  that  every  soul  in  Santuario  has  a  destiny  to  which  he  is 
born  and  which  he  attempts  to  eschew  only  at  great  personal  peril.   This  des- 
tiny specifies  the  appropriate  comportment  granted  one's  family  status,  social 
and  economic  heritage,  even  the  tempermental  and  psychological  circumstances 
of  the  family  into  which  one  happens  to  have  been  born.   It  also  determines 
one's  job  classification,  group  membership,  and  level  of  productivity  as  we 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  examine  a  work  group  in  one  of  the  factories.   The 
little  children  in  Santuario,  for  instance,  don't  do  household  chores;  they 
do  destinito' s .  or  little  destinies,  a  usage  not  encountered  in  other  parts  of 
Antioquia.   Nuestro  destino  es  ser  pobre,  say  the  workers,  (our  destiny  is  to 
be  poor.)   Since  this  destiny  is  externally  imposed,  there  is  no  point  in 
struggling  against  it,  nor  is  extra  merit  due  for  enduring  it.   A  patron's 
destiny  is  to  be  a  patron.   If  he  provides  a  service  to  me  or  to  my  family, 
he  merits  no  special  thanks  for  such  service.   There  is  nothing  personal  in  the 
transaction.   He  is  simply  doing  the  thing  which  his  destiny  as  a  patron  requires 
that  he  do. 

Many  societies  make  some  use  of  a  fixed-destiny  concept.   It  is  the 
pervasiveness  of  its  use  in  Santuario  that  makes  it  such  an  important  explana- 
tion of  the  village's  particular  value  system.   One  of  the  patrons,  for  instance, 
told  me  that  his  task  is  facilitated  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  local 
families : 
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Each  family  has  its  particular  characteristics,  and  these  are 
widely  known.   For  example,  I  wouldn't  have  a  Gomez  in  the 
plant.   They  are  known  trouble-makers.   The  Cardonas,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  serious  and  dependable.   They  make  good  super- 
visors.  The  Gonzalez  are  good  natured  and  hard  working,  good 
people  to  have  around.   The  Sanchez  are  heavy  drinkers. 

This  widespread  ascription  of  a  fixed  destiny  has  a  way  of  perpetuat- 
ing itself  from  generation  to  generation  even  when  it  is  the  tempermental  quality 
of  a  family  that  is  under  consideration,   A  touching  case  of  the  personal  cost 
of  maintaining  this  value  is  that  of  young  Marco  Antonio  Sanchez,  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  destiny  of  being  the  town's  drinker.   At  fifteen  and  with  a 
year's  service  in  the  factory,  Marco  Antonio  is  a  wholesome  boy  who  contributes 
to  the  support  of  his  family,  loves  and  respects  the  father  whose  drinking  has 
reduced  the  family  to  the  direst  of  straits,  attends  Mass  regularly  and  the 
recitation  of  the  rosary.   His  only  recreation  is  playing  chess  with  a  crippled 
neighbor.   His  ambitions  are  modest,  but  appealing.   He  yearns  to  be  the 
"number- one  platemaker"  in  the  factory  and  suffers  intensely  when  temporarily 
transferred  from  his  assistant's  post  in  the  platemaking  room.   Yet  Antonio  is 
chained  to  the  family  reputation  that  the  Sanchez  are  hard  drinkers.   His  father's 
indulgence  on  this  score  is  such  that  the  only  items  in  the  Sanchez  home,  which 
houses  two  laborers  among  a  family  of  eight,  are  a  double  bed  and  a  machine  for 
grinding  corn.   He  and  his  sisters  are  undernourished  and  sickly.   The  general 
attitude  of  his  associates  and  supervisors  is,  "Yes,  Antonio  is  doing  well  at 
the  moment,  but  after  all  he  is  a  Sanchez,  and  we  will  have  to  wait  and  see  if 
the  family  traits   don't  eventually  make  themselves  evident."   These  firm  expec- 
tations, plus  the  pressures  arising  out  of  a  stunted  family  life,  may  well  over- 
whelm Antonio'  s  current  contrary  dispositions. 

Arcesio  Soto  is  a  shoeshine  boy  on  the  plaza.   He  was  the  first  one 
that  I  met  when  I  arrived  at  the  village  and  we  both  look  forward  to  our  occasional 
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reunions.   Arcesio  is  seventeen  but  has  the  size  and  manner  of  a  boy  of  twelve. 
He  dearly  yearns  to  be  a  factory  worker  and  Don  Eugenio  would  take  him  in  once 
in  awhile  to  help  out  for  a  day  or  two.   But  Eugenio' s  work  was  sporadic  and 
intermittent  in  his  final  years.   I  too  spoke  for  Arcesio,  but  the  problem  is 
that  his  father  is  also  a  boot  polisher  and  everything  is  tending  to  fix  the 
boy  in  his  father's  destiny.   They  live  on  the  edge  of  town  in  a  miserable  hovel 
filled  with  sickly  children  and  squalor.   A  patron  in  Santuario  hires  families 
not  individuals,  and  a  factory  owner  would  think  twice  before  establishing  per- 
manent relationships  with  such  a  family.   And  there  is  always  the  destiny 
concept  by  which  one  can  justify  his  hesitation  to  act. 

Some  challenge  the  destiny  value  and  seek  to  hurdle  barriers,  but 
they  are  always  dealt  with  by  village  usages.   A  few  of  the  boys  take  off  for 
the  city.   Some  return  penitent.   About  those  who  do  not  return,  the  people 
circulate  horror  stories  about  the  fate  that  befell  them.   One  who  returned 
without  the  proper  penitence  is  Alberto  Sanchez.   Alberto  is  getting  along 
now,  but  as  a  young  man  he  traveled   throughout  Antioquia,  working  as  a  railroad 
hand.   His  father  was  a  carpenter  with  a  home  and  shop  on  the  Plaza.   When  his 
father  passed  away  many  years  ago,  Alberto  returned  to  the  village  to  take  charge 
of  the  family  property,  but  the  damage  had  already  been  done.   He  had  in  his 
travels  picked  up  strange  ideas  at  odds  with  the  local  value  system,  and  these 
he  refused  to  discard.   He  sent  his  sons  out  of  the  village  for  schooling  the 
few  years  that  he  could  afford  to  do  so.   Dress  is  important  in  Santuario,   It 
is  cool  enough  in  the  mornings  and  early  evenings  to  require  a  woolen  poncho 
or  ruana.   At  Mass  the  men  wear  them  over  their  suit  jackets,  but  not  the  patrons. 
They  keep  one  for  comfort  while  in  their  homes,  but  never  wear  them  in  public, 
Alberto  wears  neither  ruana  nor  suit  jacket,  having  purchased  instead  a  short 
military-style  jacket,  which  probably  cost  him  more  than  the  other  garments  in 
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return  for  less  warmth.   The  family  is  poor  and  the  sons  have  only  one  set  of 
clothing,  but  they  always  wear  suit  jackets  and  shoes,  threadbare  though  they  may 
be  and  at  odds  with  the  apparel  of  their  companions.   Men  in  the  village  who 
have  attained  Alberto's  years,  at  least  those  who  do  not  manifest  strong  Indian 
features,  are  referred  to  as  "Don,"  a  traditional  Spanish  title  that  in  other 
years  meant  De  Origen  Noble.   Alberto  resists  this  designation.   "Let  them  keep 
their  titles,"  he  says,  "I'll  take  the  money  instead." 

For  traveling  this  alternate  route,  Alberto  pays  a  price  which  serves 
as  a  visible  reminder  to  others  who  might  be  so  inclined  that  the  village  does 
not  look  kindly  upon  deviation  from  its  traditional  ways.   In  recent  years  he 
has  known  nothing  but  the  psychological  torment  of  fighting  a  losing  battle 
against  impossible  odds.   His  carpentry  business  has  remained  static  while  the 
village  has  grown.   Others  owning  plaza  property  have  progressed  with  this 
growth.   He  lives  in  a  few  back  rooms  of  his  big  plaza  house  which  is  in  a  state 
of  great  disrepair.   To  move  means  surrendering  the  last  vestige  of  being  a 
principal  village  family,  of  being  seen  on  the  plaza  balcony  during  fiesta  time. 
Yet  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  house  and  no  one  is  interested  in  helping 
him  save  it.   "He  has  to  accept  reality  on  this  score,"  one  of  the  village 
leaders  told  me.   Another  said,  "You  know  how  it  is,  there  are  some  people 
who  are  difficult  to  manage  and  Alberto  is  one  of  them," 

Even  the  common  folk,  in  their  own  devious  way,  have  a  means  of  ex- 
plaining the  punishment  that  Alberto  is  suffering  for  his  condition  of  being 
apart.   They  do  it  by  repeating  a  story.   I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  this 
story  is  true  or  not.   Its  importance  resides  in  its  repLtition  as  a  folk  myth 
which  has  adhesive  and  educational  qualities  for  the  society  which  propagates 
it.   The  story  is  that  Alberto  used  to  be  a  duende,  or  male  witch.   In  his 
traveling  days  he  learned  how  to  practice  black  magic  and  brought  back  with 
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him  the  implements  to  use  the  art  in  healing  the  sick  that  his  friends  in 
Sanctuario  brought  to  him.   One  day,  goes  the  story,  his  young  son  was  terribly 
ill,  and  his  magic  was  of  no  avail.   He  went  to  the  priest  who  said  to  him, 
"You  kneel  before  the  Virgin  and  repeat  three  Hail  Marys  with  the  same  fervor 
that  you  apply  to  your  black  arts,"   Alberto  did  this  after  telling  the  priest 
that,  if  his  request  was  not  granted,  neither  he  nor  any  member  of  his  family 
would  enter  the  church  again.   When  he  returned  to  his  house  across  the  plaza, 
he  found  his  son  cured.   Since  then,  according  to  the  account,  he  never  again 
practiced  witchery. 

The  main  penalty  for  moving  outside  traditional  ways,  however,  is  to 
be  found  in  Alberto's  fate  of  being  always  and  inconsolably  alone.   I  heard 
his  story  through  a  chance  circumstance  and  he  told  it  to  me  in  his  candlelit 
cavelike  back  room,  crowded  with  the  family's  beds,  while  his  eldest  son  kept 
watch  outside  the  door  against  eavesdroppers  and  his  wife  retired  to  the  other 
room  in  order  to  escape  the  unpleasantness  of  the  telling.   Alberto  believes 
that  the  family  must  live  with  its  secret,  that  he  must  always  present  a  cheerful 
countenance  in  his  strolls  across  the  plaza.   The  payback  on  such  intense  suf- 
fering, if  there  is  to  be  one,  will  be  in  the  activities  of  his  four  young  sons 
when  they  reach  manhood.   Already  they  are  commanding  attention  for  their  per- 
formance in  school.   Their  immersion  in  the  family's  secret  suffering  may  be 
equipping  them  with  empathic  skills  and  a  durability  in  travail  which  quality  may  be 
found  to  be  in  short  supply  as  the  village  moves  towards  the  changed  circumstance 
which  the  future  has  in  store  for  it.   These  Alberto  may  have  bought  for  them 
at  the  price  of  his  own  and  his  family's  peace  of  mind  in  contesting  current 
social  realities  in  the  village  of  Santuario,   Yet  each  day  he  must  brace  him- 
self as  he  steps  from  the  grief  of  his  household  out  into  the  daylight  of  the 
plaza  whose  values  he  is  challenging. 
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Maintaining  Local  Custom  -  The  Plaza  Phenomenon 
The  plaza  in  Santuario  represents  a  complex  social  phenomenon  whose 
purpose  is  to  defend  and  perpetuate  the  values  upon  which  the  village  has  his- 
torically depended  for  its  well  being:   it  is  a  quaking  and  tremulous  entity 
with  a  capacity  to  respond  instantly  and  vigorously  to  whatever  deviant  mani- 
festation unsettles  its  accustomed  rhythm. 

This  regulatory  function  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  all  significant 
social  interaction  takes  place  in  the  plaza.   Custom  and  the  location  of  certain 
facilities  make  it  the  only  place  where  one  can  go  during  his  free  hours.   The 
village  is  eminently  a  religious  place,  and  the  church  commands  the  plaza.   Morn- 
ing Masses  start  long  before  the  sun  is  up.   I  remember  standing  in  the  pre- 
dawn plaza  one  morning.   A  great  flood  of  bright  candlelight  coming  from  the 
church  provided  the  only  relief  to  the  darkness  and  the  cold.   The  school 
children  had  been  parading  the  streets  for  a  half  hour  chanting  the  responses 
to  the  rosary  in  a  high  sing-song  voice.   Promptly  at  5  a.m.,  the  bells  started 
pealing  and  there  was  a  great  silent  rushing  sound  as  people  began  running  from 
all  directions  into  the  plaza  and  their  church. 

The  other  buildings  on  the  plaza  have  social  as  well  as  service  conno- 
tations.  Next  to  the  church  is  the  rectory  and  the  parish  halls,  the  church 
sponsored  credit  union  and  maternity  clinic,  and  the  headquarters  of  an  indus- 
trial union,  to  which  one  of  the  priests  gives  direction.   There  are  a  number  of 
Cantinas  (coffee  houses  and  taverns)  on  the  square,  but  the  one  operated  by  the 
church  is  the  only  one  that  females  may  enter.   In  his  favorite  Cantina,  a 
Santuarian  can  buy  rum,  beer  or  aguardiente  for  ten  cents  U.S.,  soft  drinks 
for  four,  coffee  for  one.   Any  one  of  these  assure  the  purchaser  a  seat  in  the 
tavern  or  at  a  table  out  front  for  as  long  as  he  wants  to  use  it.   If  he  is  penni- 
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less,  he  can  circulate  around  the  square  where  he  is  sure  to  meet  anyone  he 
wants  to  see  during  the  appointed  hours.   The  plaza  also  features  a  moving 
picture  theater,  various  shops,  and  the  town  hall  presided  over  by  the  mayor, 
a  civil  servant  with  limited  authority  appointed  by  the  governor.   The  mayor's 
chief  responsibility  is  the  maintenance  of  order  with  the  help  of  a  squad  of 
guards  sent  in  from  outside. 

The  principal  patrons  have  their  homes  on  the  plaza.   Custom  requires 
that  their  doors  must  always  be  open  to  the  villagers  except  when  the  family 
is  dining,  but  rapport  between  patronal  living  place  and  the  village's  only 
center  of  congregation  works  in  the  other  direction  as  well.   When  I  would  be 
visiting  a  patron,  he  would  get  up  frequently  to  stand  holding  aside  one  of  the 
full-length  drapes  as  he  looked  out  over  his  second-story  balcony  to  the  teeming 
square  beyond. 

When  a   Santuarian  is  not  eating,  sleeping  or  working,  he  goes  to 
the  plaza.   There  is  no  other  place  to  go.   It  is  not  customary  for  men  to  visit 
in  each  others  home.   When  Javier,  a  popular  young  factory  assistant,  had  been 
away  from  the  factory  for  ten  days  because  of  illness,  none  of  the  other  young 
men  visited  him.   When  I  went  around  to  salute  families  that  I  knew  upon  my 
return  to  the  village,  the  workers  who  accompanied  me  hung  back  from  the  doors. 
The  housewife  is  not  prepared  for  such  visits.   Frequently,  it  is  necessary  to 
sit  on  beds  in  the  front  room.   Coffee  must  be  sent  for  in  order  to  prepare 
something  for  the  visitor. 

Social  recreation  and  sport  are  unknown,  even  to  the  children.   There 
are  no  secondary  plazas  or  cantinas  away  from  the  center.   Women  pass  through 
only  on  an  errand  or  on  the  way  to  Mass,  but  all  of  a  man's  extra-familial  social 
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interactions  take  place  in  the  plaza.   The  patrons  circulate  there  at  night  and 
drink  coffee  with  the  principal  men  of  their  factory  families.   This  is  the  time 
and  place  to  air  a  grievance,  petition  for  a  son's  employment  or  get  domestic 
counseling.    At  midafternoon  on  Sundays  when  the  traders  are  beginning  to  close 
up  their  temporary  stalls  and  the  eight  Masses  have  been  said,  a  highly  signifi- 
cant act  takes  place.   The  two  senior  patrons  march  to  the  pastor's  parlor  where 
they  wait  to  escort  him  on  a  symbolic  stroll  around  the  square.   The  villagers 
lift  their  hats  as  the  three  men  pass  and  receive  an  affectionate  greeting  in 
response.   Everything  is  in  its  place  as  destiny  has  provided.   The  well-being 
of  the  village  is  secure. 

It  is  when  this  balance  of  the  customary  is  unsettled  that  the  strength 
of  the  plaza  is  to  be  observed  lashing  out  in  its  full  homeostatic  fury.   At  such 
times  it  becomes  a  mechanism  by  which  unsponsored  visitors  and  modes  of  behavior 
which  are  not  within  the  destiny  concept  may  be  screened  out,  spotlighted  and 
dealt  with.   I  myself  experienced  the  force  of  this  mechanism  until  I  became  an 
accepted  part  of  the  scenery.   The  simple  act  of  lighting  a  pipe  halfway  across 
the  square  would  assure  a  crowd  of  twenty  to  thirty  onlookers  in  a  minute's  time. 
The  normal  reaction  to  such  scrutiny  is  discomfiture,  uneasiness,  even  flight. 
A  U.S.  helicopter  pilot  who  made  an  emergency  landing  there  thought  he  was  being 
attacked  by  the  hordes  that  instantly  converged  on  him  from  all  directions.   On 
a  recent  visit,  one  of  two  teenage  girls  up  from  the  city  lit  a  cigarette  and  had 
to  be  rescued  from  a  shrieking  mob  of  youngsters  before  she  had  hardly  completed 
the  action. 

The  automatic  control  mechanism  of  the  "plaza  phenomenon"  by  which  the 
tenor  of  local  usages  is  maintained  operates  in  the  following  way.   The  rabble  of 
urchins  playing  at  the  little  park  in  the  center  of  the  plaza  serves  as  the 
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tripping  device.   Odd  bits  of  drama,  even  the  appearance  of  someone  from  out  of 
town,  are  such  rare  events  as  to  command  their  immediate  attention,   A  group 
of  them  coalesce  on  a  minute's  notice  around  the  intruding  element.   This  scru- 
tiny unsettles  the  individual  who  is  the  center  of  attention  thus  increasing 
his  value  as  an  "odd  bit  of  drama, "   If  this  coalescence  holds  for  more  than  a 
minute,  the  attention  of  the  strollers  and  canteen-sitters  is  attracted.   A 
crowd  of  several  hundred  can  gather  in  a  few  minutes.   The  attention  of  the 
authority  figures  is  then  commanded,  the  guard i a  standing  inside  the  town  hall, 
or  the  priest  or  patron  watching  from  behind  the  curtains  at  the  entrance  to  his 
second-story  balcony.   This  invading  element  has  thus  been  instantly  and  auto- 
matically spotlighted  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  authority  structure. 

Nor  is  there  any  refuge  or  hideout  in   Santuario  into  which  deviant 
behavior  may  escape.   The  Santuarian  is  always  on  a  stage,  at  work  and  during 
his  hours  of  recreation.   The  patron  at  whose  factory  I  visited  had  a  death  in 
the  family  while  I  was  with  him.   Even  when  the  priest  arrived  to  escort  the 
casket  to  the  church,  the  family  was  not  afforded  a  moment  of  privacy.   The 
house  was  inundated  with  relatives,  villagers,  and  small  fry  who  jostled  for 
position  as  the  procession  left  the  house.   During  the  ceremonies  in  the  church 
the  family  was  accorded  no  privileged  position.   The  following  Sunday  I  went  to 
bid  goodbye  to  the  bereaved  family  before  leaving  for  the  United  States,   The 
front  door  of  their  home  was  open  to  any  visitor  as  it  must  always  be  except 
when  they  are  eating  or  sleeping.   While  I  was  there  in  the  parlor,  a  farmer 
arrived  to  discuss  with  the  patron  his  inability  to  dispose  of  his  chickens  in 
the  Sunday  market.   The  patron's  response  was  what  it  always  had  been,  to  demon- 
strate interest  and  attention  and  to  give  gratuitous  advice.   He  was  acting  in 
terms  of  a  social  compact,  well  understood  and  abandoned  only  at  the  greatest 
peril,  which  stated  precisely  how  a  patron  manifested  his  "destiny." 
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These  village  ways  impose  special  burdens  on  the  visiting  social  in- 
vestigator.  I  gave  up  trying  to  talk,  confidentially  with  individual  workers  at 
a  canteen  table  and  retreated  to  my  rented  room.   Even  here  personal  conversa- 
tion became  impossible.   The  room  was  constantly  full,  with  individuals  arriving 
and  leaving.   The  mayor,  who  was  sent  in  from  outside  the  village,  rented  a  room 
in  the  same  home.   He  sent  word  to  me  through  the  owner  that,  unless  this  turbu- 
lence abated,  a  public  denunciation  would  be  issued.   Towards  the  end  of  my 
visit,  this  absence  of  privacy  unsettled  my  own  personal  requirements.   I  was 
crossing  the  plaza  to  visit  a  family  that  had  had  a  bereavement.   As  usual,  a 
dozen  or  so  small  fry  were  trailing  along.   I  spoke  to  them  harshly  with  the 
result  that  one  of  the  workers  gently  reprimanded  me.   "They  are  only  showing 
interest,"  he  admonished,  defending  a   Santuarian  custom  at  odds  with  usages  to 
which  the  outsider  was  accustomed. 

Maintaining  Local  Custom  -  The  Fortress  Mentality 
The  plaza  phenomenon  which  maintains  the  steady  rhythm  of  the  village 
ways  is  based  upon  the  physical  arrangements  and  social  usages  which  have  been 
noted.   But  these  usages  and  the  mechanism  which  maintains  them  are  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  contrary  arrangements  that  rapid  change  has  wrought.   Unless 
there  were  further  buffering  from  this  adjacent  circumstance  the  regulatory 
apparatus  would  be  bombarded  by  such  a  series  of  external  impacts,  and  at  such 
a  rate,  that  its  protective  capacity  would  have  been  overwhelmed.   The  fact  that 
this  has  not  happened  suggests  that  the  buffering  apparatus  does  in  fact  exist, 
and  in  defining  it  we  must  again  look  to  the  combination  of  social  and  physical 
arrangements  which  have  as  their  function  the  promulgation  of  the  internal  and 
the  exclusion  of  the  external. 
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Listening  to  its  leaders,  one  comes  to  believe  that  they  have  created 
of   Santuario  a  fortress  which  has  as  its  purpose  the  fending  off  of  a  deteriorated 
and  inferior  external  circumstance.   Rio  Negro,  the  next  town  on  the  road  to 
Medellin,  is  central  to  this  conjecture,   "As  a  village  with  its  own  integrity, 
Rio  Negro  is  through,  ha  acabado,"  they  say,   "Its  best  people  no  longer  take 
part  in  civic  affairs.   The  town  council  is  made  up  of  taxicab  drivers."   The 
ramparts  of  the  fortress  are  maintained  by  keeping  excursions  on  the  part  of 
Santuarians  and  incursions  by  outsiders  at  a  minimum, 

Santuario  and  its  satellite  settlements  claim  a  population  of  up- 
wards to  20,000  inhabitants,  bu  t  the  village  remains  an  isolated  location, 
difficult  to  enter  and  difficult  to  leave,   A  single  dirt  road,  and  this  in  poor 
repair,  winds  from  Rio  Negro  across  the  hilly  plateau  to  where  the  village  sits 
cradled  by  mountains.   Transport  in  and  out  is  sporadic  and  depends  upon  trucks 
which  carry  both  cargo  and  passengers.   Finding  transportation  out  of  the  village 
can  be  a  matter  of  hours  and  is  therefore  not  lightly  undertaken.   Occasionally 
a  seat  may  be  obtained  in  a  car  which  has  come  in,  but  that  only  if  the  driver 
in  not  having  lunch,  changing  a  tire,  or  visiting  with  friends.   There  is  no 
travel  after  dark. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  it  is  difficult  for   Santuarians  to  make 
trips  out  of  the  village.   Since  they  are  not  home  from  work  until  six  o'clock 
on  Saturdays,  a  Sunday  or  feast  day  provides  the  only  opportunity  for  an  excursion. 
Men  with  family  responsibilities  earn  little  more  than  a  dollar  a  day  and  do  not 
have  the  financial  means  to  make  a  trip  even  if  they  wished  to  do  so.   Only  the 
younger  workers  make  occasional  forays  to  Rio  Negro  of  Medellin,   Once  there, 
they  are  unsettled  by  the  noise,  by  the  prospect  of  being  cheated  or  robbed. 
Only  the  most  venturesome  of  the  younger  workers  will  say,  "Medellin  is  expensive. 
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dangerous  and  noisy,  but  very  nice,'"   (Medellin  es  costoso,  peligroso,  y 
ruidoso,  pero  muy  sabroso.' )   The  village  folklore  is  replete  with  stories  of 
Santuarians   being  cheated,  or  getting  lost  and  wandering  for  days.   There  are 
even  stories  of  human  vampires.   Once  each  year  the  unmarried  workers  leave  in 
factory  trucks  for  a  three-day  religious  retreat  in  a  seminary  beyond  Rio  Negro, 
but  the  villagers  take  no  part  in  the  soccer  leagues  and  other  activities  typical 
of  Antioquian  villages   that  would  put  them  into  contact  with  their  neighbors. 
Even  the  young  men  show  little  interest  in  traveling   to  the  city.   Their  attitude 
seems  to  be  "why  should  I  leave  the  village  which  has  everything  I  need?" 

Local  sentiments  justify  this  segregation.   As   Santuario  is  a  friendly 
and  secure  place,  the  outside  world  is  a  hostile  and  dangerous  place.   "Here 
you  are  safe,"  they  would  tell  me,  "but  Medellin,  whuffff.'"  Women  stand  even 
less  chance  of  venturing  abroad.   Prevailing  custom  prescribes  even  their  local 

mobility.   They  are  rarely  seen  in  the  streets  except  en  route  to  the  church 
for  morning  Mass  or  evening  recitation  of  the  rosary.   Men  and  boys  do  the  market- 
ing.  Social  dancing  is  forbidden  by  the  pastor.   Courtship  takes  place  at  the 
entrance  to  the  girl's  home.   Rio  Negro  has  a  barrio  where  those  inclined  may 
consort  with  prostitutes,    Santuario  has  none. 

Nor  does  the  village  encourage  immigration  or  tourism  within  its 
precincts,   Unsponsored  visitors  pose  a  threat  to  the  established  routines.   One 
of  the  leading  Santuarians  told  me:   "It's  like  maintaining  the  purity  of  a 
herd  on  a  hacienda.   If  a  stray  wanders  in,  you  drive  him  off.   It's  not  just  a 
biological  matter.   It  has  to  do  with  moral  and  spiritual  integrity  as  well." 
There  are  a  few  who  have  immigrated  to  the  village,  but  everyone  knows  exactly 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  migration  took  place,   Ramiro  came  back  to 
marry  a  local  girl,   Jairo's  mother  was  born  in  Santuario  and  returned  with  her 
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sons  after  her  husband  died.   Family  connections  provide  a  device  by  which  the 
compliance  of  the  newcomer  may  be  assured. 

Both  Rio  Negro  and   Santuario  are  close  enough  to  the  city  and  have 
the  abundant  natural  beauty  and  cool  climate  that  would  attract  visitors  and 
vacationers.   The  commerical  establishments  in  Rio  Negro,  in  fact,  seek  to 
attract  the  tourist  trade.   They  provide  the  kinds  of  food  and  music  that  the 
visitors  ask  for,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  dance  in  a  public  place.   The 
visitor  finds  none  of  this  in  nearby   Santuario.   The  girls  up  from  the  city  in 
their  toreador  pants  and  the  boys  in  their  open  shirts,  tight  trousers  and  jewelry  • 
invaders  who  are  subtly  changing  the  value  scheme  of  the  youngsters  in  Rio  Negro  - 
find  little  welcome  in  the  neighboring  village.   Women,  in  fact,  are  permitted 
to  enter  only  one  refreshment-dispensing  establishment  on  the  plaza.   The  few 
visitors  who  venture  into   Santuario  unsponsored  face  a  subtle  web  of  hostilities, 
resentments  and  derision.   They  represent  powerful  external  forces  against  whose 
admission  the  village  has  mounted  a  rear-guard  delaying  action. 

Industrialization  as  a  Temporary  Block  to  Modernization 
Thus  we  find  in  Santuario  a  unique  expression  of  the  technology- 
tradition  interface  which  presents  something  of  an  enigma  that  I  have  not  found 
noted  in  the  literature.   The  neighboring  villages,  being  without  industry  and 
largely  agrarian,  have  been  unable  to  stem  the  inroads  of  the  modernizing  in- 
fluences afoot  in  the  region.    Santuario,  which  does  have  manufacturing,  uses 
the  fruit  of  its  industry  to  hold  out  these  same  influences  and  to  mount  an 
effective  rear  guard  action  which  has  perpetuated  the  old  traditions  and  maintained 
their  relevance  deep  into  the  twentieth  century. 

The  keystone  of  the  traditional  order  is  the  idea  of  fixed  destiny. 
One  is  a  patron,  or  a  member  of  the  poor  class,  or  a  drunkard,  because  it  is  not 
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in  his  power  to  will  otherwise,  because  it  is  in  the  unchangeable  nature  of 
things  that  he  be  so.   It  is  his  destiny.   The  destiny  concept  is  cherished  by 
the  community  because  it  provides  a  rationale  for  the  ordering  of  social  affairs, 
the  maintenance  of  stability,  and  the  designation  of  the  appropriate  person  to 
initiate  action.   It  is  backed  up  by  well-understood  ideas  of  what  a  patron  is 
and  how  he  should  act,  what  the  poor  are  and  how  they  should  act,  what  a  member 
of  the  Sanchez  family  is  and  how  he  should  act.   The  ordering,  stabilizing  and 
action-initiating  bias  is  basically  authoritative  or  hierarchial  -  vertical 
would  be  a  better  descriptive  adjective  because  the  authorities  have  action 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  expectations  of  their  subordinates  as  well  as  imposing 
action  on  these  subordinates,   A  set  of  expectations  ascend  up  from  son  to 
father  to  patron  to  priest  as  well  as  down  through  them.   If  one  accepts  these 
limitations,  he  will  continue  to  enjoy  a  sense  of  community  and  will  have  at 
least  his  minimum  needs  provided.   He  will  have  invested  in  an  implicit  kind 
of  social  security  that  will  provide  for  his  physical  and  psychological  needs 
including  community  support  at  times  of  personal  disaster.   If  he  does  not  he 
will  be  sanctioned  and  the  village  has  on  hand  enough  personalized  examples  of 
what  this  sanctioning  involves  to  educate  the  young  as  to  what  route  they  should 
take. 

Rather  intricate  social  arrangements  are  required  to  maintain  these 
traditions  in  a  setting  where  surrounding  communities  have  cut  loose  from 
their  moorings.   These  arrangements  have  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  high  in- 
ternal discipline  and  regularity  and  strict  control  over  the  contrary  posture 
of  invading  influences.   These  Santuario  has  in  ample  supply.   The  prescribed 
locale  of  internal  interaction  is  the  plaza  where  a  high  degree  of  scrutiny  of 
personal  behavior  is  permitted  to  all  parties  as  has  already  been  described.   The 
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effectiveness  of  the  "plaza  phenomenon"  in  dealing  with  the  few  external  influ- 
ences that  filter  through  has  been  noted  as  well.   Conversely,  the  "fortress 
mentality"  keeps  the  external  inputs  with  which  the  "plaza  phenomenon"  has  to 
deal  at  a  manageable  level  so  that  the  system  will  not  become  overloaded  and 
break  down. 

If  all  of  this  seems  medieval,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  in 
terms  of  these  very  arrangements  that  Santuario  has  taken  its  fate  into  its  own 
hands,  has  created  an  imaginative  and  durable  industry  with  no  external  or  govern- 
mental assistance  and,  with  the  produce  of  this  industry,  has  provided  for 
the  needs  of  an  expanding  population.   The  village  priest,  noting  that  Santuario 
was  a  sane,  a  sound  and  a  cohesive  community  concluded:   "Where  would  we  be 
without  our  industry  „,.  whuffff.'"   Then  our  discussion  turned  to  what  the 
future  held  in  store. 

The  maintenance  of  the  health  of  the  community  in  the  future  will  be 
in  part  a  function  of  its  capacity  to  respond  of  its  own  initiative  to  those 
external  influences  which  are  of  significance  and  which  cannot  be  ignored,  to 
make  the  revisions  and  achieve  the  incorporations  which  will  permit  it  to  main- 
tain its  frontiers  and  to  control  the  transaction  with  its  external  situation 
that  takes  place  across  these  frontiers.   One  such  influence  made  itself  felt 
during  the  period  of  the  study.   The  regional  public  utility  extended  its 
electric  power  lines  into  the  village  and  invited  the  town  fathers  to  make  use 
of  them.   In  the  next  chapter  we  trace  the  chain  of  reactions,  including  the 
emotional  sources  of  these  reactions,  which  this  external  event  ignited.   As 
we  do  so,  we  can  note  the  efficacy  of  the  community's  adaptive  and  accomodative 
capacities. 


Chapter  3 
ONE  PATRON  LEADS  HIS  FACTORY  TO  THE  EDGE  OF  TRADITION 

When  I  first  visited   Santuario,  the  village  had  its  internal  affairs 
and  external  relations  pretty  much  in  hand.   Industry  had  been  introduced,  in- 
corporated and  assimilated  without  unsettling  local  tradition;  in  fact,  industry 
had  served  to  reinforce  that  tradition.   New  forces  were  afoot  in  the  region  and 
these  forces  had  changed  the  tenor  of  ways  in  the  neighboring  agricultural  vil- 
lages.  But   Santuario,  because  of  its  industry,  had  the  wherewithal  to  success- 
fully contest  these  forces  and  to  hold  them  at  bay.   The  old  ways  still  dictated 
how  people  behaved  and  interacted,  not  the  wishes  of  the  few  who  found  their 
way  up  from  the  city  for  occasional  visits.   The  Saatuarians  made  no  effort  to 
encourage  such  visits  and  the  few  who  came  found  themselves  strictly  controlled. 
The  controlling  arrangements,  described  at  length  in  the  preceding   chapter,  had 
broad  support  from  all  elements  in  the  society  whether  of  high  or  low  estate. 

Yet  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit,  the  architects  of  change  were 
already  at  work,  unwitting  and  unheralded.   The  regional  public  utility  company, 
based  in  Medellin,  had  programmed  Santuario  for  immediate  electrification. 
Month  after  month  the  power  poles  went  into  place  and  lines  were  strung  between 
them  until  the  sanctity  of  the  plaza  had  been  breached. 

The  arrival  of  power  facilities  at  the  plaza  posed  for  the  village 
fathers  the  issue  of  converting  the  modest  pre-existing  illumination  system  which 
used  a  local  generator  to  the  new  power  source.   The  matter  was  raised  at  a 
meeting  of  the  village's  eight-man  council  on  which  the  factory  patrons  were 
heavily  represented.   The  village  priest  who  attended  this  meeting  reported: 
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Our  people  are  so  pleased  with  things  the  way  they  are 
that  they  won't  even  discuss  change.   They  don't  believe 
that  such  a  thing  as  change  exists.   Even  with  the  power 
lines  in  place,  they  refused  to  believe  that  a  new  source 
of  illumination  was  now  available.   They  saw  the  lines  and 
the  poles,  but  they  just  refused  to  admit  that  these  had 
any  connection  with  reality  as  they  knew  it.   The  matter 
of  appropriating  a  few  thousand  dollars  for  the  transmitter 
that  would  convert  local  needs  to  the  new  system  came  up 
before  the  town  council.   They  could  not  visualize  such 
use  of  town  funds.   I  had  to  go  to  the  meeting  and  fight 
with  them. 


In  order  to  understand  the  disinclination  of  the  village  fathers, 
including  the  factory  owner-patrons,  to  speculate  on  the  use  of  the  new  power 
source  available  to  them,  the  reader  will  require  more  information  on  manufac- 
turing processes  in   Santuario  at  the  time  that  electricity  became  an  issue. 
These  processes  remained  essentially  unchanged  two  years  after  the  electricity 
issue  was  raised;  one  factory  provided  a  significant  exception  which  we  will 
want  to  examine  shortly. 

At  the  time  that  the  electrification  issue  was  posed,  there  were 
fourteen  small  potteries  in  operation.   The  more  modern  operation  that  had  been 
attempted  by  the  outsider  up  from  Medellin  had  failed.   One  of  the  factories 
was  making  porcelain  cups  and  saucers,  a  thinner  vare  preferred  by  many  of  the 
canteens  and  restaurants.   Another  was  making  special  industrial  ceramics  products. 
A  third  sold  its  entire  output  to  a  large  dry  goods  store  in  the  capital  city. 
The  others  manufactured  a  standard  line  of  low-priced  household  chinaware  similar 
to  what  the  reader  will  find  on  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  world.   This  output 
serviced  the  lower-priced  half  of  the  national  market  with  the  balance  being 
manufactured  at  a  larger,  more  modern  plant  in  the  Medellin  area. 

The  factories  are  located  on  the  side  of  the  village  towards  the 
mountains,  hugging  the  hollows  so  that  they  may  be  close  to  the  shallow  streams 
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that  provide  the  power  for  their  homemade  machinery.   The  closest  is  at  the  edge 
of  the  village,  the  furthest  about  three  miles  out  along  the  mountain  wall  where 
the  river  first  reaches  the  plateau,  tumbling  out  of  an  abrupt  gorge. 

The  production  process  is  a  simple  one.   All  of  the  sturdy  machinery 
to  implement  it  has  been  constructed  locally.   In  fact,  some  of  the  massive 
wooden  gears  and  axles  have  been  in  service  since  the  industry  was  founded. 
The  clay  is  mixed  in  rotating  casks  and  dehydrated  over  a  coal  fire.   Great 
gobs  of  it  are  pounded  manually  before  being  cut  into  plate-  bowl-  or  cup-sized 
slices.   These  are  then  rotated  on  a  potter's  wheel  where  a  lever  is  brought 
down  on  them  from  above  to  give  them  their  final  shape.   Next,  a  polisher  wet- 
sponges  the  rough  edges  smooth.   After  drying  in  the  sun,  the  pieces  are  batched 
into  the  crude  brick  ovens  which  are  sealed  and  fired  using  coal  heat  for  a 
thirty-six  hour  period.   The  chinaware   is  then  decorated  and  given  a  second, 
gentler  glazing.   Next  it  is  ready  for  packing  in  wooden  shavings  and  crates 
fashioned  out  of  rough  boards  for  trucking  to  the  selling  agents  in  the  city. 

Compatability  Between  Production  Arrangements  and  Village  Tradition 
These  fairly  simple  production  arrangements  are  both  supported  by 
and  restricted  to   Santuario's  social  traditions.   The  patrons  pointed  out  that 
the  workforce  in  a  particular  factory  is  limited  by  the  number  of  ovens  used 
in  baking  the  chinaware.   In  part  this  is  true.   The  first  plant  had  only  one 
rudimentary  oven  to  handle  the  work  of  the  original  force  of  eight  men.   Later, 
as  the  process  became  more  refined,  a  larger  number  of  workers  could  be  serviced 
by  a  single  oven;  but  a  one->  two-,  or  three-oven  pottery  is  generally  indicative 
of  the  number  of  people  that  one  can  expect  to  find  employed  there. 

But  there  is  a  second  limitation  to  factory  size,  one  fashioned  out 
of  other  than  technical  considerations.   In  fulfilling  his  "destiny,"  a  factory 
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patron  is  subjected  to  a  rigid  set  of  expectations  that  go  beyond  a  special 
style  of  workplace  supervision.   He  is  expected  to  provide  certain  social  services 
in  the  plaza  as  well.   It  would  be  difficult  for  the  patron  to  fulfill  this  dual 
set  of  expectations  if  he  related  to  a  workforce  of  more  than  40  employees 
representing,  perhaps,  fifteen  village  families.   All  of  the  factories  except 
one  did  in  fact  level  off  their  working  complement  when  this  size  had  been  achieved, 
with  the  workers  handling  the  preliminary  and  subsequent  work  which  could  be 
batched  through  two  or  three  ovens. 

It  is  a  group  of  men  and  boys  of  this  size  that  had  to  be  transported 
to  work  each  morning  in  the  factory  truck,  usually  with  the  patron  as  the  driver. 
If  the  few  girls  who  do  the  decorating  live  at  a  distance  from  the  plant,  a  second 
trip  is  made.   In  the  smaller  factories,  the  patron  also  serves  as  foreman,  but, 
more  typically,  he  has  a  "major  domo"  who  serves  as  working  boss.   The  men  work 
in  low,  tile-roofed  sheds,  crossed  with  water  conduits  and  relays  of  belt 
assemblies  and  rumbling  with  the  sound  of  revolving  casks,  turning  gears  and 
thumping  posts  that  are  used  to  crush  rocks  into  a  powder  to  be  added  to  the 
clay.   The  sides  of  the  shed  are  open  so  the  workers  can  look  out  onto  the 
standing  corn,  grazing  cows,  even  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  in  the  village 
beyond.   Little  boys  came  and  went  with  their  fathers'  lunchpails  or  selling 
cheese  wrapped  in  banana  leaves  or  hunting  for  good  pieces  of  chinaware  among 
the  rejects.   The  linkage  between  factory  and  village  is  direct,  visual  and  per- 
sonified. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  spatial,  travel  and  assembly  arrangements 
in  the  village  are  specifically  tailored  to  the  manifestation  and  perpetuation 
of  a  special  set  of  historical  values.  This  same  tailoring  was  evident  in  the 
layout  of  the  village's  many  small  factories  as  I  first  encountered  them  before 
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electrification  became  an  issue.   In  fact,  in  all  cases  except  one,  these  same 
arrangements  are  typical  today. 

The  factories  are  open  to  and  enjoy  direct  linkage  with  the  community 
which  houses  them.   Their  internal  design  is  such  that  direct  scrutiny  of  all 
worker  elements  is  possible  under  circumstances  that  make  possible  a  replication 
of  the  "plaza  phenomenon"  noted  earlier  in  discussing  village  usages.   Instead 
of  a  long,  narrow,  assembly-line  layout,  the  four  production  processes  -  mixing, 
platemaking,  baking  and  decorating  -  tend  to  circle  around  under  a  roof  that  may 
be  square  or  even  tending  towards  the  circular.   This  arrangement  provides  visual 
interconnectedness  among  all  sectors  of  the  working  community.   No  group  is  hidden 
from  the  general  view.   This  capacity  for  immediate  scrutiny  of  individual  behavior 
provides  an  opportunity  for  instant  reaction  to  such  behavior  as  is  perceived  as 
being  out  of  character.   There  exist  few  c.rannies  or  corners  out  of  view  of  the 
factory  "plaza"  where  deviant  pockets  of  opinion  and  influence  might  take  hold. 

These  restrictions  on  the  locale  and  privacy  of  assembly  -  plus  the 
family-based  employment  arrangements  -  also  tend  to  reinforce  value  affinity 
among  the  generations.   The  relatively  inefficient  production  arrangements  involve 
what  might  be  considered  in  other  settings  waste  effort.   The  platemakers  and 
polishers,  for  instance,  congregate  around  a  work  table  in  such  a  way  that  a 
great  deal  of  manual  transport  of  work  in  process  must  be  undertaken.   The  masses 
of  clay  must  be  sliced  and  carried  to  the  potter.   After  shaping  it  must  be  placed 
on  a  plank  and  transported  outside  for  drying  in  the  sun.   When  dried  it  will  be 
retrieved  for  polishing  and  then  carried  to  the  ovens  for  baking.   This  is  the 
kind  of  work  that  a  father  will  bring  his  son  to  do.   Around  the  ovens  also  cheap 
back-up  support  is  desirable.   In  the  batching  and  stoking  operations,  a  father 
again  has  a  place  where  his  son  can  be  serviceable  working  by  his  side  as  he 
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worked  by  his  own  fathers'  side  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  pre-factory  era. 
"It  is  better  for  a  son  to  work  with  his  father,"   one  of  these  men  told  me,   "In 
this  way  the  father  can  teach  the  son  about  life  and  see  that  his  lessons  are 
followed."   Father  and  son  carry  a  common  dinner  pail,  warm  it  by  the  side  of 
the  oven  where  they  will  later  take  their  meal  squatting  on  crates  to  avoid  the 
morning  chill.   These  shared  activities  between  generations  serve  to  perpetuate 
and  reinforce  the  unchanging  values  about  life,  work  and  personal  behavior. 

The  established  factory  families  have  other  equities  in  the  pre- 
electrif ication  technology.   By  a  special  "putting  out"  system,  some  of  them  have 
the  opportunity  to  take  work  home  with  them,  cup  handles  and  other  small  pieces 
that  can  be  readily  molded  by  the  women  at  home  during  breaks  in  their  household 
routines  or  by  the  whole  family  sitting  in  a  candlelit  circle  in  the  evening. 
Sacks  of  coal  ash  are  also  carried  home  for  use  at  the  kitchen  hearth.   These 
kinds  of  activities  supplemented  the  pervasive  intercourse  between  plaza  and 
factory  and  tended  to  keep  similar  the  sentiments  expressed  at  both  ends  of  the 
continuing  transaction. 

Yet  it  would  appear  that  the  ceiling  on  plant  size  was  contrived  not 
so  much  out  of  mechanical  as  social  limitations.   The  only  organizational  apparatus 
that  the  factory  owners  had  at  their  disposal  was  that  afforded  by  village  pre- 
cedent, the  vertical  one  which  depended  upon  destiny-reinforcement  for  its 
integrity  and  vigor.   Technical  limitation  was  a  stated  rather  than  a  real  reason 
for  not  moving  above  this  workforce  ceiling.   Additional  ovens  could  have  been 
added  and  factory  size  expanded  indefinitely.   Why  then  were  there  fourteen  small 
factories  instead  of  several  large  ones?   In  some  cases,  members  of  the  same 
family  -  a  father,  a  brother  and  a  son  -  were  to  be  found  each  managing  his  own 
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small  factory.   As  the  magic  figure  of  forty  or  fifty  employees  was  reached 
first  one  and  then  a  second  would  move  out  to  set  up  his  own  factory.   The  rea- 
son appears  to  be  that^  granted  the  pervasiveness  of  the  authority  role  that  the 
factory  patron  was  required  to  play,  there  was  a  limitation  in  workforce  size. 
It  was  not  possible  to  be  a  patron  for  more  than  forty  workers. 

It  was  this  social  ceiling  on  size  that  the  patrons  intuitively  experi- 
enced and  defended  by  their  behavior.   During  the  first  stage  of  industrialization 
in  Santuario,  it  had  been  the  village's  principal  contribution  to  industrial 
vigor.   But  it  also  precluded  scale  and  the  advantages  which  come  with  expanded 
operation;  rationalization  of  production  procedures,  the  use  of  more  elaborate 
mechanical  equipment,  the  employment  of  mechanics  and  other  technical  specialists 
including  engineers.   With  changes  in  the  external  competitive  picture  now 
threatening  this  early  advantage,  the  point  had  been  reached  where  the  village 
had  to  either  create  or  substitute  the  kinds  of  new  social  apparatus  which  would 
support  larger-scale  operation  or  face  the  prospect  of  being  left  behind  by  ex- 
ternal events  and  open  to  invasion  by  external  elements. 

This  was  the  backdrop  to  the  electrification  issue,  although  none  of 
the  parties  to  the  controversy  would  have  stated  it  in  these  terms.   The  majority 
opinion  was  simply  defending  the  conventional  wisdom  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
community' e  current  vigor  and  integrity.   One  patron,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
proposing  limited  mechanization  and  electrification  which  could  not  have  been 
undertaken  without  the  production  units  moving  beyond  the  size  which  tradition- 
ally had  proven  feasible. 
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A  Proposal  for  Cooperative  Action  is  Considered  and  Rejected 

One  patron  was  noticeably  attracted  to  the  possibilities  inherent  in 
the  new  electrical  potential.   Jose  Rivera  operates  the  largest  factory  in 
Santuario,  the  one  out  beyond  the  mountain  flank  where  the  shallow  river  settles 
out  onto  the  plateau.   He  is  a  restless  man  in  his  late  thirties  with  a  capacity 
for  sustained  listening  and  an  expressive  face  and  manner.   He  is  a  grandson  of 
one  of  the  industry's  founders.   His  father  operates  another,  smaller  pottery 
at  the  edge  of  the  village.   The  "father  of  the  patrons,"  Don  Eugenio,  was  his 
uncle. 

Jose  was  born  and  educated  in  Santuario.   He  studied  for  a  time  in  a 
junior  seminary  in  Medellin.   He  also  tried  his  hand  at  operating  a  dry  goods  store. 
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By  the  time  he  returned  to  the  village  to  immerse  himself  in  his  father's  ceramics 
business,  these  outside  experiences  had  added  a  second  dimension  to  his  personality. 
After  some  years  working  with  his  father,  the  factory  which  he  now  operates  became 
available.   The  family  acquired  it  and,  in  ten  years,  Jose  has  made  it  the  largest 
and  most  progressive  in  the  village,  quadrupling  production,  sales  and  workforce. 
"We  have  a  different  ambiente  here,"  the  young  patron  confided,  "the  workers 
that  leave  here  are  never  satisfied  elsewhere,  and  those  that  come  from  other 
factories  need  time  to  adjust." 

Despite  his  special  ideas  and  enthusiasms,  Jose's  credentials  as  a 
village  patron  are  beyond  dispute.   At  the  time  of  my  arrival,  with  his  father 
and  uncle,  he  served  on  the  village  council  and  was  a  leading  participant  in 
church  affairs,  notably  the  charity-oriented  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.   He 
shared  the  village  value  that,  all  things  considered,    Santuario  represented 
the  best  of  all  worlds.   He  meticulously  fulfilled  the  expectations  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  destiny  as  a  patron;  -  receiving  villagers  attentively  in  his  home, 
attending  to  their  petitions  during  his  nightly  rounds  of  the  plaza,  assuming 
the  patronal  mien  during  religious  and  civic  assemblies. 

Yet  as  power  became  available  in  the  plaza,  the  inherent  potential  that 
it  represented  meshed  with  certain  of  his  predispositions  in  such  a  way  that  even 
the  negative  reaction  of  the  other  patrons  only  served  to  propel  him  along  a  dif- 
ferent course.   Jose's  first  undertaking  was  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  a  cooperative 
program  covering  all  factories.   The  plan  provided  for  a  marketing  cooperative 
whereby  prices  could  be  maintained  and  production  controlled  in  times  of  short 
demand.   There  was  also  to  be  some  specialization  in  production  and  especially  in 
providing  auxiliary  manufacturing  services.   New  machinery  and  equipment  was  to 
be  purchased  and  shared.   Jose  offered  to  give  up  management  of  his  factory  and 
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administer  the  program  from  an  office  in  Medellin.   Costs  of  the  program  were  to 
be  allocated  among  the  factories  according  to  level  of  output.   Santuario   shares 
the  national  chinaware  market  with  a  large  modern  ceramics  plant  in  the  city. 
Jose's  proposal  was  designed  to  update  the  local  industry,  provide  for  its 
gradual  mechanization  through  electrification  and  maintain  its  competitive  posi- 
tion; but  others  were  not  to  share  his  enthusiasms. 

Jose's  proposal  was  submitted  for  consideration  according  to  Santuarian 
protocol.   He  first  discussed  his  plan  with  the  village  priest.   The  priest 
arranged  for  the  bishop  to  appoint  a  leading  industrialist  from  the  city  to  pre- 
side over  the  meeting  of  the  patrons  at  which  the  plan  was  considered  and  in  large 
part  rejected.   A  modest  effort  at  price  maintenance  was  attempted,  but  even  this 
brokedown  when  some  of  the  patrons  voiced  the  suspicion  that  others  were  selling 
to  the  brokers  at  cut  prices.   "Our  people  are  great  egoists,"  reported  the  priest. 
"They  don't  know  how  to  cooperate.   Each  one  wants  to  go  his  own  way." 

Jos6  was  hurt  by  the  rejection  of  his  plan.   He  curtailed  his  inter- 
actions with  the  other  patrons.  "I  plan  no  more  approaches  to  them,"  he  told  me. 
"I  prefer  to  stay  out  of  their  affairs  and  to  deal  with  them  from  a  distance.   It 
will  be  the  next  generation  that  will  do  the  things  that  have  to  be  done," 

Yet  his  reaction  to  the  general  disinterest  was  not  one  of  resignation; 
quite  the  contrary.  Rebuffed  externally,  he  turned  inwardly  to  his  own  operations 
and  began  to  use  these  operations  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  his  view  of  reality 
was  the  correct  one.   This  changed  posture  was  most  visibly  evidenced  by  a  wall 
which  he  started  to  build  around  his  plant,  with  a  gatekeeper  posted  by  the  entrance. 
He  developed  and  posted  a  long  list  of  work  rules.   Most  importantly,  he  brought 
electricity  into  his  plant  so  the  the  molding  apparatus  could  be  operated  either 
electrically  or  by  water  power.   Electricity  also  made  it  possible  for  him  to  con- 
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(1)  A  young  patron 
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vert  his  ovens  from  coal  to  oil  burners  thus  doubling  their  capacity  by  reducing 
the  firing  time  from  36  to  18  hours.   He  also  purchased  an  electric  oven  to  do 
the  finish  firing  and  put  up  a  new  building  that  almost  doubled  his  floor  space. 
The  new  equipment  required  individuals  with  technical  skills  which  the  local 
educational  system  did  not  provide.   Jose  went  to  the  city  and  hired  two  young 
mechanics  to  service  the  new  machinery.   One  of  these  mechanics  stayed  only 
briefly  but  the  second,  as  we  shall  see,  was  to  have  a  role  in  the  change  processes 
which  moved  far  beyond  his  purely  technical  responsibilities. 

The  young  patron  made  one  other  significant  move  at  this  point.   He 
became  actively  interested  in  the  operations  of  the  single  large  ceramics  manu- 
facturer in  the  city  and,  as  the  result  of  a  chance  encounter,  established  some 
modest,  preliminary  relations  with  several  managers  in  that  setting. 

Jose  received  scant  support  from  the  other  patrons  for  the  innovations 
which  he  was  attempting.   Don  Eugenio  and  Jose's  father  -  the  two  senior  patrons 
and  the  two  who  accompanied  the  village  pastor  on  his  Sunday  tour  of  the  plaza  - 
supported  him  privately,  but  more  as  an  act  of  faith  in  a  close  relative  rather 
than  out  of  any  intrinsic  affinity  for  the  changes  which  he  was  introducing.   "Jose 
is  one  for  reaching  up  and  ahead,"  his  father  told  me.   One  of  the  other  older 
patrons  offered  a  restricted  endorsement  of  his  moves,  but  did  little  to  imple- 
ment them  in  his  own  plant.   The  reaction  of  the  others  is  reflected  in  the  com- 
ment by  one  of  their  number:  "This  time  Jose  has  bitten  off  more  than  he  can  chew." 

The  Manufacturing  Sector's  Capacity  for  Adaptation  and  Accomodation 
The  events  which  followed  the  raising  of  the  electrification  issue 
provide  us  with  an  insight  into  the  adaptive  and  accomodative  capabilities  of  the 
village.   Safely  ensconced  in  its  "fortress"  the  village  had  achieved  the  capacity 
to  exclude  the  random  change  forces  which  surrounded  it.   Did  it  also  have  the  capacil 
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for  selective  adaptation  on  its  own  terms  of  those  innovations  which  could  not  be 
ignored?   Had  Santuario,  and  most  especially  its  industrial  component,  failed 
to  respond  adequately  to  this  important  external  overture  serious  questions 
could  be  raised  about  the  continued  vitality  and  viability  of  this  small  human 
society.   Yet  a  response  was  made  and  this  response  provides  us  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inquire  into  its  nature  and  sources,  and  to  speculate  about  its  future 
reliability  in  responding  to  other  overtures  whether  internally  or  externally 
generated.   What  was  the  nature  of  this  critical  and  essential  response  in  which 
Jose  played  the  key  role?   What  were  its  sources?   Can  these  sources  be  counted 
upon  to  provide  response  to  future  overtures?   Is  there  some  universal  social 
mechanism  at  work  here  which  can  be  anticipated  in  other  settings?   Cultivated 
in  other  settings? 

The  principal  features  of  the  change  sequence  are  readily  identifiable: 
(1)  a  significant  external  event  posed  an  important  internal  issue.   The  external 
event  was,  of  course,  the  arrival  of  electricity.   However,  had  the  external 
event  not  encountered  the  appropriate  internal  correlative  predisposition,  no 
action  would  have  resulted.   (2)  The  external  event  meshed  with  certain  internal 
predispositions.   For  most  of  the  factory  patrons,  the  arrival  the  power  lines 
was  meaningless.   It  was  a  most  an  issue  to  which  they  had  to  direct  desultory 
consideration  prior  to  eventual  rejection.   For  one  patron,  however,  it  coincided 
with  certain  latent  dispositions  growing  out  of  a  special  biography  involving 
both  external  exposure  and  entrenched  commitment  to  the  future  vigor  of  the 
community.   (3)  The  internal  order  polarized  on  how  the  issue  should  be  resolved. 
Jose  represented  the  change-oriented  extreme  and  a  loose  association  of  change- 
resistant  patrons  the  offsetting  polar  position.   (4)  The  traditional  leadership 
of  the  internal  order  was  neutralized  by  family  constraints.   A  social  leader 
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maintains  his  position  by  manifesting  the  values  of  the  society  that  has  rewarded 
him  with  high  position.   Jose's  father  and  his  uncle,  Don  Eugenio,  had  been  so 
rewarded.   Had  they  been  doing  their  job  of  value-manifestation  they  would  have 
opposed  electrification;  but  they  also  realized  that  Jose,  right  or  wrong 
on  this  issue,  represented  the  future,  a  future  from  which  time  and  their  own 
dispositions  as  older  men  would  increasingly  preclude  them.   Thus,  out  of 
family  considerations,  they  remained  publicly  neutral  and  failed  to  exercise 
the  negative  power  which  was  at  their  disposal,  (5)   Failing  to  have  its  position 
endorsed,  the  change-oriented  element  moved  beyond  traditional  constraints. 
Jose  cut  loose  from  the  other  patrons  and  decided  to  have  less  to  do  with 
them,  to  "go  it  alone,"   He  set  about  electrifying  and  mechanizing  his  plant. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  rejection  by  one  extreme  position  provided 
the  motive  power  for  broad  experimentation  by  the  other.   (6)  This  solitary 
course  required  clear  physical  and  psychological  separation  from  adjacent 
(traditional)  practice.   The  wall  which  Jose  started  building  around  his  plant 
was  symbolic  of  a  broader  range  of  maneuvres  by  which  he  strove  to  gain  exclu- 
sion of  the  contrary  conventional  view  of  a  factory's  destiny  and  to  provide 
for  the  survival  of  the  new  and  deviant  ideas  which  he  was  testing. 

The  parents  of  change  in  the  case  at  hand  were  two,  -  external  event 
and  internal  disposition.   In  the  absence  of  either,  no  change  would  have 
occurred.   The  role  of  external  event  in  the  lineage  of  change  is  well  documented. 
What  needs  more  precise  statement  are  the  particulars  of  internal  disposition. 
In  Jose's  case  they  were  four  which,  when  combined  with  external  event,  provided 
the  vital  dynamic.   The  first  particular  was  Jose's  external  exposure,  his  stay 
in  the  city  which  afforded  him  some  appreciation  of  what  change  meant  and  some 
confidence  in  involving  himself  in  it.   The  second  particular  is  also  biographical 
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and  has  to  do  with  the  strength  of  his  local  commitment,  a  commitment  to  local 
values  manifested  by  his  family  connections  and  personal  history.   These  bio- 
graphical elements  gained  him  a  degree  of  immunity  in  taking  actions  which 
were  at  least  at  the  margin  of  the  conventional  wisdom.   The  third  particular 
constituted  the  proximate  tripping  device  in  activating  the  two  biographical 
predispositions.   It  consisted  in  the  rejection  by  the  other  patrons  of  his 
position  on  the  electrification  issue,  an  outcome  he  had  not  anticipated  but 
which  was  to  provide  a  vital  motive  power  in  causing  him  to  undertake  an 
uncharted,  somewhat  risky  course  of  action.   For  while  Jose  may  be  moving 
ahead  and  may  represent  the  village's  best  hope  for  continued  vitality,  he  is  in 
no  sense  the  leader  of  current  patronal  opinion.   His  capacity  to  influence  is 
for  the  time  being  restricted  by  the  negative  sentiments  which  his  moves  have 
generated  as  well  as  by  his  decision  to  separate  himself  physically  from  the 
circles  where  patronal  opinion  is  fashioned.   He  is  for  the  moment  an  outrider, 
but  one  who  is  permitted  to  operate  at  the  margin  because  his  Santuarian  creden- 
tials are  in  good  order  and  endorsed  by  family  connections  that  are  beyond 
dispute. 

There  existed  one  final  particular  to  the  change  episode  to  which 
we  are  attending.   It  consisded  in  Jose's  expectation  that  the  social  organiza- 
tion within  his  own  factory,  his  own  subordinates,  would  be  steady  enough, 
resiliant enough,  to  sustain  themselves  and  him  during  the  transformations  which 
his  decisions  were  to  set  loose  within  the  plant.   This  prediction  was  an  estimate, 
but  it  was  also  based  upon  a  deep  intuitive  familiarity  with  his  industrial 
polity  which,  as  we  shall  see,  provided  him  with  basically  correct,  if  not 
always  precise,  readings. 
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A  conununity  will  be  sound  through  time  only  if  it  is  successful  in 
coping  with  its  external  environment  and  in  ordering  its  internal  affairs. 
Jose's  gambit  has  offered  Santuario  an  abridged  method  of  coping  with  its 
shifting  external  environment.   His  family  connections  and  other  local  circum- 
stances have  gained  him  time  for  experiment,  not  a  final  victory.   This  experi- 
ment will  have  permanent  impact  on  the  Santuarian  structure  only  if  he  is  able 
to  carry  it  off.   His  ability  to  carry  it  off  is  in  turn  a  function  of  what 
happens  within  an  even  smaller  community  at  work  behind  the  new  wall  that  he  has 
constructed.   In  the  next  chapter  we  turn  to  an  examination  and  analysis  of  this 
community,  basically  a  Santuarian  community,  but  also  one  in  transaction  with 
a  hDst  of  issues  foisted  upon  it  by  the  arrival  of  electricity  and  its  patron's 
complex  emotional  posture. 


Chapter  4 
A  FACTORY  IN  TRANSITION 

It  must  have  been  some  sense  of  the  special  circumstances  which  it 
housed  that  attracted  me  to  Don  Jose  Rivera's  factory  for  the  purpose  of  more 
detailed  study.   From  the  point  of  view  of  simple  curiosity,  the  other  factories 
were  more  inviting.   They  had  a  color  and  a  charm  about  them  that  Don  Jose's 
lacked.   They  represented  vanishing  anthropological  curiosities  that  pleaded  for 
documentation;  but  Jose's  housed  the  critical  change  processes  at  odds  with  their 
setting.   Here  I  could  learn  something  about  these  processes. 

Looking  back,  I  am  impressed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  four  years  that  I  have  been  visiting  "La  Nueva"  - 
as  Ceramica  La  Nueva,  S.A. ,  Don  Jose's  factory,  is  known  to  the  workers. 
There  have  been  the  visible,  explicit  changes;  the  introduction  of  electricity, 
the  erection  of  a  new  building,  the  relocation  of  production  departments,  the 
expansion  of  the  supervisory  staff,  the  purchase  of  a  second  truck,  and,  of 
course,  the  construction  of  the  significant  wall  that  now  encloses  the  entire 
operation. 

These  formal  changes  have  been  accompanied  by  concurrent  changes  in 
the  social  order  that  are  less  visible  to  the  casual  observer.   As  the  plant  has 
grown,  workers  have  tended  to  identify  more  with  their  production  departments 
and  less  with  the  total  factory.   There  are  now  several  "plazas"  where  once  there 
was  one.   It  is  no  longer  possible  to  submit  all  individual  behavior  in  every  part 
of  the  plant  to  general  scrutiny  and  reaction.   The  emergence  of  sub-plazas  with 
individual  characteristics  has  also  raised  the  question  of  the  kind  of  membership 
appropriate  at  each.   The  plate-making  and  baking  departments,  particularly,  have 
taken  on  sharper  age  characteristics.   Sons  no  longer  work  with  their  fathers. 
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The  style  of  relationship  typical  of  the  village  has  been  strained  in 
other  ways.   Work  no  longer  goes  out  for  processing  at  home,  and  traffic  between 
workplace  and  homestead  -  little  boys  carrying  materials  out  and  finished  parts 
in  -  has  diminished.   The  young  mechanics  brought  up  from  the  city  have  allied 
themselves  with  younger  elements  in  the  plant  with  whom  they  pursue  variant 
themes  which  are  a  prelude  to  pervasive  modification.. 

In  the  next  chapter,  looking  at  a  single  department,  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  trace  through  the  subtle  shifts  in  workplace  comportment  that  time 
and  events  have  wrought.   In  this  chapter  we  will  identify  some  of  the  plantwide 
reformulations  which  are  to  be  noted,  including  an  important  reconstitution  of 
the  management  structure.   In  doing  so,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assign  causal 
priority  to  either  the  technical  or  the  social  components.   Those  who  would  argue 

that  social  restructuring  was  merely  a  reaction  to  technical  innovation  should  rememb 
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/special  nature  of  Don  Jose's  relationship  with  the  other  patrons  including  those 

who  were  related  to  him. 

The  Site  of  the  Plant 
Santuario  is  located  on  the  rolling  floor  of  the  plateau,  but  the 
mountains  come  in  close  to  it  on  three  sides.  Between  mountain  and  village  the 
higher  land  is  given  over  to  stands  of  corn.   Only  a  thin  column  of  smoke  or  a 
corner  of  tile  roof  serve  to  locate  the  many  potteries  that  are  set  low  so  that 
water  from  one  of  the  streams  can  be  sluiced  into  their  water  wheels. 

Don  Jose's  La  Nueva  is  one  of  the  farthest  from  the  plaza.   To  reach 
it,  one  drives  out  of  the  village  towards  the  mountain  wall  to  the  east.   It  is 
a  three-mile  trip.    Enroute,  two  small  residential  settlements  are  passed  and 
various  farms  where  corn  and  beans  are  being  grown  and  cows  put  to  pasture. 
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There  is  a  small  school  where  farm  children  can  attend  the  first  two  grades. 
There  are  no  automotive  vehicles  on  the  road  save  factory  trucks.   Driving  out 
or  back  Don  Jose  picks  up  pedestrians  except  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
day,  when  he  would  be  transporting  another  patron's  workers.   Farther  out  small 
clusters  of  farm  people  wait  for  his  truck  to  pass.   La  Nueva  now  has  two  trucks, 
a  dump  truck  driven  by  a  young  relative  and  the  new  pickup  that  the  owner  him- 
self drives. 

After  a  gradual,  two-mile  climb,  but  just  short  of  the  mountainside 
proper,  the  road  turns  to  the  left,  surmounts  a  mountain  flank,  and  drops  rapidly 
into  a  final  extension  of  the  valley  floor  before  the  river  narrows  into  a  gorge 
that  works  its  way  back  up  into  the  mountains.   Two  very  small  potteries,  one 
of  them  not  operating,  lie  up  the  road,  but  below  sit  the  factory  buildings  and 
the  farm  with  its  vacation  house  that  constitute  Don  Jose's  principal  world.   The 
driveway  to  the  plant  drops  down  abruptly  to  river  level  passing,  as  it  does, 
several  modest  farm  buildings  which  the  patron's  family  occupies  during  school 
vacations.   To  the  left,  under  the  mountain  flank,  is  a  cultivated  field  between 
the  farm  buildings  and  the  river.   Don  Jose  takes  special  pleasure  escorting 
visitors  through  his  modest  stables  and  fields,  hefting  a  handful  of  dirt  as  he 
explains  his  plans  for  increasing  the  land's  productivity.   Before  he  returns  with 
the  workers  to  the  plaza  at  night,  he  always  pulls  the  truck  up  to  the  farm 
buildings  where  milk  and  vegetables  for  family  use  are  loaded  aboard. 

When  I  first  visited  La  Nueva,  the  driveway  dropped  down  past  the  farm 
and  ran  alongside  the  old  factory  building  before  ending  abruptly  at  the  river 
edge.   In  those  days  a  group  of  farm  boys  would  be  sitting  along  the  road  wait- 
ing to  fill  the  empty  sacks  that  they  carried  with  coal  ashes.   At  midday,  other 
youngsters  would  hike  across  the  fields  or  up  the  river  carrying  hot  food  for  their 
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fathers  and  brothers.   Later  ,    these  family  groups  could  be  seen  taking  their 
meal  by  the  river. 

Now,  with  the  new  building  in  place  and  the  river  and  approach  blocked, 
such  intercourse  is  less  common.   Increased  scale  and  the  new  construction  have 
given  La  Nueva  a  modern  look  at  odds  with  its  setting,  and  less  approachable. 
But  there  is  more  inside  that  is  new  than  its  wall,  buildings  and  machines. 
These  have  merely  afforded  the  furniture  and  the  space  in  terms  of  which  new 
modes  of  congregation,  association  and  interrelationship  -  not  previously  in 
the  community's  traditional  repertoire  of  responses  -  are  being  worked  out. 

Increased  Size  and  Social  Reorganization 
A  key  element  in  Don  Jose's  decision  to  expand  was  the  prospect  of 
electricity,  but  there  was  more  to  it  than  that.   It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  patrons  believed  that  oven  capacity  placed  a  limit  on  their  output  and 
employment.   In  this  estimate  they  were  in  part  correct.   But  there  was  also  a 
social  ceiling  to  size  which  had  two  sources.   We  have  already  noted  that  the 
prospect  of  playing  patron  to  more  than  forty  workers  unsettled  the  factory 
owners.   A  second  source  of  the  social  ceiling  had  to  do  with  the  capacity  of 
the  employees  -  working  in  terms  of  the  organizational  models  which  village 
experience  provided  -  to  relate  to  more  than  that  number  of  associates. 

Oven  capacity  did  provide  a  barrier  of  sorts  to  output  and  workforce 
expansion.   The  ovens  in  the  older  plants  were  smaller,  but  Don  Jose's  were 
hive-shaped  constructions  about  a  story  and  a  half  high.   Their  thick  walls 
were  built  of  brick  and  mortar  and  the  building  process  -  carried  out  by  local 
artisans  -  was  a  long  and  relatively  expensive  one.   The  ovens  had  hearths  on 
two  sides  where  coal  fires  were  laid  and  a  doorway  -  walled  up  when  firing  was 
under  way  -  through  which  the  chinaware  was  loaded  and  unloaded.   The  firing 
process  took  36  hours. 
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The  arrival  of  electricity  afforded  a  means  of  doubling  output  without 
getting  into  the  protracted  business  of  constructing  new  ovens.   Oil  burners 
operated  by  electricity  could  replace  coal  at  the  hearth  and  reduce  firing  time 
by  one  half,  to  18  hours.   With  this  increased  oven  capacity,  production  and 
employment  in  the  preceding  departments  -  mixing  and  platemaking  -  and  in  the 
subsequent  department  -  decorating  -  could  be  doubled.   This  possibly  meant 
more  floor  space  and  triggered  Don  Jose's  decision  to  put  up  his  new  building 
and  relocate  some  of  his  production  departments.   He  also  purchased  an  electric 
oven  for  final,  post-decoration  glazing  which  served  to  reinforce  his  new  level 
of  oven-  and,  consequently,  plant  capacity. 

But  when  he  broke  free  of  the  technical  limits  to  size,  Don  Jose 
was  on  new  grounds  sociologically.   We  may  assume  that  his  personal  unsettlement 
on  this  score  was  more  than  offset  by  his  eagerness  to  counter  the  rebuff 
implicit  in  the  rejection  of  his  views  by  the  other  patrons.   He  was  bent  on 
demonstrating  that  his  views  were  the  valid  ones.   But  what  of  the  unsettlement 
that  these  moves  imposed  on  the  workers  who  now  found  that  their  customary 
styles  of  interaction  were  out  of  fit  with  the  new  physical  facilities? 

The  key  mechanism  of  worker  interaction  -  refined  and  tested  in  the 
village's  long  history  with  small  scale  industry  -  had  been  the  "plaza  phenomenon." 
The  factory  had  borrowed  this  device  from  the  village  and  it  had  proven  eminently 
suited  to  the  furniture  and  technical  layout  of  pottery  manufacture  as  tradition- 
ally carried  out.   The  automatic  control  features  thi  this  phenomenon  employed 
depended  on  visual  interconnectedness  and  the  opportunity  for  immediate  sanctioning 
of  out-of-character  behavior  as  a  means  of  social  conditioning  and  control. 
It  was  employed  and  supported  -  it  should  be  noted  -  by  the  total  factory  com- 
munity, not  only  its  authority  elements. 
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The  increase  in  scale  consequent  upon  Don  Jose's  moves  created  both 
the  need  for  and  the  physical  setting  fior  a  dispersion  of  the  social  control 


Figure  1  -  Layout  of  Don  Jose's  Factory 
Before  Electrification  and  Expansion 


Water 
wheel 


mechanisms.   The  stretch-out  in  the  production  process  increased  the  isolation 
of  the  four  producing  departments.   In  some  cases,  the  distance  between  them  was 
greater.   In  all  cases,  the  intervening  space  came  to  be  filled  with  increased 
quantities  of  goods  in  process.   Moreover,  the  patron  and  other  plant  authorities, 
busy  making  the  new  apparatus  work,  could  devote  less  time  to  individual  depart- 
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merits.   All  of  these  developments  provided  additional  buffering  for  the  individual 
departments  together  with  the  opportunity  to  create  variant  codes  of  comportment 
with  less  negative  static  from  neighbors  with  contrary  views. 

The  new  isolation  of  the  production  departments  and  the  opportunity 
it  presented  for  creating  separate  and  distinctive  departmental  identities,  raised 
for  the  first  time  the  question  of  the  quality  and  style  of  membership  which  would 
support  the  newly  emerging  identities  being  tested.   We  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  examine  this  process  in  more  detail  in  the  next  chapter  when  we  enter  a  single 
department  where  the  process  is  well  advanced,  but  the  fairly  rapid  differentiation 
in  the  character  of  the  baking  and  platemeking  departments, as  "older  men"  and 
"younger  men"  working  areas, is  typical  of  what  was  happening. 

The  baking  department  has  always  been  favored  by  the  older 
men.      The  business  of  loading  and  firing  the  ovens  had  always  permitted  more 
self-pacing  with  less  opportunity  for  visual  output  comparison  than  was  the  case 
elsewhere.   There  was  more  protection  against  the  morning  chill, and  the  oven 
area  was  favored  as  the  site  for  getting  together  for  the  breakfast  break,  gath- 
erings in  which  family  relationships  were  always  pronounced.   Moreover,  tending 
the  coal  hearths  was  the  kind  of  work  where  it  was  practical  to  have  one's  son 
working  at  his  side.   It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  older  men  favored  the 
baking  department  and,  with  the  arrival  of  electricity,  this  preference  became 
even  more  pronounced.   With  the  oil  burners  in  place,  the  on-the-job  assistance 
that  a  son  could  render  his  father  was  no  longer  required.   The  boys  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  platemaking  room,  now  out  of  sight,  where  they  were  to  establish  a 
special  kind  of  relationship,  one  at  odds  with  the  father-son  tradition,  with 
the  more  gregarious  and  younger  platemakers. 
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Figure  2  -  Layout  of  Don  Jose's 
Factory  after  Electrification  and  Expansion 
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Concurrently,  the  older  platemakers  began  to  feel  increasingly  uncom- 
fortable in  the  platetnaking  room.   Father  and  son  teams  had  also  been  common 
around  the  potting  table,  but  the  last  of  these  broke  up  during  my  visit.   The 
father-son  team  drew  its  strength  from  an  adjacent  validating  general  opinion. 
The  new  arrangements  isolated  it  from  this  support.   Moreover,  the  older  format 
suffered  by  comparison  with  the  new  style  of  senior- junior  relationship  which 
was  being  forged  between  the  more  gregarious  younger  platemakers  and  their 
assistants  now  released  from  their  fathers'  immediate  supervision. 

The  boys  who  served  as  their  assistants  classified  the  potters  as 
to  whether  they  were  simpatico  or  bravo.   A  platemaker  who  was  simpatico  was 
easy-going.   You  lunched  with  him,  joked  with  him,  asked  to  run  his  machine. 
It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  prefix  his  name  with  the  honorary  title  of  "Don" 
in  direct  address.   A  platemaker  who  was  bravo  was  more  stern.   You  lunched 
with  him  only  if  he  was  your  father,  showed  him  respect  which  included  avoiding 
any  initiative  in  the  matter  of  setting  up  and  operating  his  machine.   Some  of 
the  platemakers  who  were  classified  as  bravo  survived  through  the  study  period, 
but  reported  unsettlement  at  the  new  relationships  between  potter  and  assistant 
that  were  taking  hold.   The  most  unsettled,  and  the  leader  of  rearguard  opinion, 
was  Don  Noah  whose  two  sons  became  "bored"  working  at  their  father's  side  and 
left  for  another  factory  during  the  early  part  of  my  visit. 

The  net  impact  of  these  countervailing  pressures,  triggered  by  the 
arrival  of  electricity,  was  to  push  to  younger  element  out  of  the  baking  depart- 
ment and  the  older  element  out  of  the  platemaking  department  and  to  create  a 
wall,  fashioned  of  both  physical  and  psychological  elements.   This  wall  destroyed 
the  capacity  of  the  plaza  phenomenon  as  a  unitary,  plantwide  control  system. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(1)  Father,  a  Baker,  and  Son  who  is  an 
Assistant  Polisher 

(2)  Brother,  a  young  Polisher  and  Sister, 
a  decorator 

(3)  Two  Brothers  who  are  Assistant 
Polishers 

(4)  Don  Pablo  (right)  and  his  brother,  a 
Polisher 


(4) 
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The  old  single  plaza  subdivided  into  two.  Somewhat  the  same  process  was  taking 
place  in  the  management  structure  of  the  firm. 

Reorganization  of  the  Management  Structure 

When  I  first  went  out  to  visit  La  Nueva,  the  organizational  structure 
of  the  factory  was  not  notably  different  from  that  of  its  neighbors.   Distinctive 
predispositions  were  there,  but  in  the  pre-electricity  period  they  lay  dormant. 
Don  Jose  was  the  resident  patron.   His  in-plant  behavior  reflected  the  values 
and  traditions  of  the  village.   The  ceremonial  character  of  the  Sunday  afternoon 
tour  of  the  plaza  by  the  village  authorities  has  already  been  noted.   Don  Jose's 
early  morning  tour  of  the  factory  plaza  had  equivalent  symbolic  undertones.   While 
the  trip  up  from  the  village  was  completed  in  silence  and  without  greetings,  in 
the  plant  he  came  alive,  discussing  production  problems  or  just  passing  the  time 
of  day  with  groups  around  the  factory.   At  such  times,  he  would  seem  to  be 
alert,  attentive,  obviously  enjoying  the  repartee  with  all  parties  but  especially 
with  the  established  family  heads  among  his  work  force.   By  mid  morning,  he 
returned  to  his  desk,  his  paper  work,  his  bowl  of  hot  chocolate,  perhaps  a 
visit  from  the  village  priest  or  a  searching  conversation  with  one  of  his  two 
assistants. 

Don  Ignacio  had  served  Jose  as  his  major  domo  in  the  traditional  style 
for  a  number  of  years.   A  man  of  Jose's  age,  he  was  related  to  the  patron  of 
another  factory.   Many  of  the  workers      addressed  him  as  patron  but  he  pre- 
ferred the  title  of  administrator.   His  allegiance  to  the  customary,  including 
the   Santuarian  idea  of  fixed  destiny,  is  apparent  in  the  following  comment: 

In  dealing  with  the  workers,  you  have  to  take  into  account 
the  genio  (temperamental  destiny)  with  which  each  is  born. 
You  have  to  deal  with  individuals  por  genio.   Some  people 
you  shout  at;  others  you  coax.   But  the  workers  have  to  show 
respect.   The  patron  is  in  command,  both  here  and  in  the 
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plaza.   When  they  show  respect,  I  make  allowances  for 
their  genio.   On  anything  of  importance  I  go  to  Don  Jose. 
He  is  the  supreme  court.   We  have  to  have  the  new  machines, 
but  when  it  comes  to  machines  the  men  are  cowards. 

The  third  member  of  the  plant  staff  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit 

was  Rudolfo,  a  young  bookkeeper-payroll  clerk,   Rudolfo  had  gone  outside  of 

the  village  for  several  months  training  in  bookkeeping.   Yet  he  was  the  son 

of  a  typical  older  worker  whom  he  introduced  with  obvious  affection.   This 

double  orientation  manifested  itself  both  in  heightened  statements  of  devotion 

to  village  ways  and  a  hesitation  to  become  completely  absorbed  in  them.   "The 

pride  of  our  village  is  in  the  purity  of  the  race,"  he  told  me,  "Spanish  with 

just  a  touch  of  Indian  mixed  in,"  While  Don  Jose  and  Don  Ignacio  were  active 

participants  in  the  socially-central  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  Rudolfo 

chose  to  work  with  the  church  savings  and  loan  group.   He  was  eager  to  prepare 

for  me  a  long  list  of  family  relationships  that  existed  among  the  workers  -  one 

which  my  own  subsequent  investigation  proved  to  be  far  from  complete  -  but  he 

made  a  point  of  never  entering  the  production  areas.   In  the  early  part  of  the 

study,  he  drove  to  work  in  the  cab  of  the  truck  with  Don  Jose  and  Don  Igancio 

and  breakfasted  alone  except  for  the  few  occasions  when  I  joined  him.   His 

attitude  towards  authority  was  respectful,  but  with  a  touch  of  Ijumor  uncommon 

in   Santuario: 

We  call  Don  Jose  "Papa,"  Oh,  not  to  his  face;  but  if  we  see 
him  coming  we  say  "Here  comes  Papa,'"   It  started  one  day  when 
Don  Jose  told  lis:   "The  plant  is  our  Mother  and  we  must  always 
strive  to  protect  her."   To  this  someone  replied:  "If  the  plant 
is  our  Mother,  you  must  be  our  Father."   Since  then,  he  has 
been  "Papa. " 

Yet,  dormant  in  young  Rudolfo  was  a  readiness  for  an  abridged  style  of  involve- 
ment.  Events  subsequent  to  electrification  were  to  provide  him  with  a  new  di- 
mension of  social  linkage  that  would  bring  these  latent  tendencies  to  the  surface. 
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Expansion  and  the  acquisition  of  special  apparatus  required  additions 
to  the  management  staff  at  La  Nueva.   These  changes  also  required  special  skills 
which  no  one  in  the  village  possessed;  experience  with  electrical  transmission, 
oil  burners,  the  operations  of  the  electric  furnace  and  the  other  new  machines 
that  Don  Jose  had  acquired.   The  young  patron  had  no  choice  but  to  go  to  the 
city  and  hire  two  young  mechanics  to  service  these  new  acquisitions.   One  of 
these  new  employees,  the  one  who  was  already  married,  lasted  only  briefly. 
He  left  his  wife  and  young  children  in  the  city  and  traveled  to  see  them  on 
weekends.   This  circumstance  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  deep  involve- 
ment in  the  activities  at  the  plaza.   This  young  man  installed  the  oil  burners, 
supervised  the  electrification  of  the  potters  wheels,  trained  others  to  cair  y 
on,  and  was  gone  within  a  year  of  his  arrival. 

The  second  mechanic,  Federico,  fared  differently.   He  took  charge 
of  the  electric  oven  and  established  amicable  relationships  with  the  girls 
who  worked  at  decorating  nearby.   They  considered  him  "very  cute"  and  joked 
with  him  about  his  courtship  of  a  village  girl.   He  was  sensitive  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  consequents  of  innovation,  once  pointing  out:   "All  progress 
is  made  at  someone's  personal  loss.   The  men  liked  to  bring  home  coal  ashes 
to  use  in  their  kitchens.   With  the  new  heaters,  we  gain  time,  and  time  is 
the  key  to  improvement.   But  someone  else  loses."   Don  Jose  brought  Federico 
into  the  Saint  Vincent  De  Paul  Society  and  invited  him  to  family  gatherings. 
When  I  went  back  for  a  visit  recently,  he  had  married  the  local  girl  and 
settled  down  as  an  established  and  accepted  Santuarian,  but  one  with  a  slight 
difference  that  was  to  prove  of  major  import  in  the  change  processes. 
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After  electrification,  with  production  and  employment  up,  Don  Jose 
purchased  a  second  truck  and  hired  as  its  driver,  Juan  Rivera,  a  young  relative 
who  had  spent  some  time  touring  the  country  as  a  trucker's  assistant.   There 
were  now  two  vehicles  to  bring  workers  up  from  the  plaza  and  the  matter  of  seat- 
ing arrangements  was  raised.   Juan,  Don  Jose's  young  relative,  drove  the  larger 
dump  truck.   The  boys  sat  at  the  rear  end  of  the  truck  body,  their  bare  feet 
hanging  over  the  back.   The  older  men  stood  towards  the  front,  looking  ahead 
over  the  cab.   Rudolfo,  the  bookkeeper,  and  Federico,  the  mechanic,  rode  in  the 
cab  with  Juan.   Don  Jose  drove  the  smaller  pickup  which  transported  the  girls. 
Don  Ignacio,  the  major  domo,  and  myself  rode  in  the  cab  of  the  pickup.   Whenever 
I  started  to  climb  into  the  dump  truck,  Igancio  was  insistent  that  I  go  back 
to  my  customary  place.   "Come  with  us,"  he  would  say,  "and  I  will  have  the  girls 
sing  for  you  along  the  way."   The  importance  that  Don  Ignacio  attached  to  seating 
protocol  may  have  arisen  out  of  some  insight  on  his  part  into  the  fact  that  a 
new  social  division  -  the  younger  threesome  -  had  come  into  existence. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  new  division  was  also 
apparent  during  the  midmorning  break  when  all  hands  took  time  out  for  a  bowl 
of  chocolate  and  an  arepa,  a  local  bread  made  out  of  ground  corn.   I  valued 
this  period  because  it  provided  me  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  informal 
associations  that  formed  at  this  time  and  to  participate  in  the  interchange. 
Don  Jose  breakfasted  alone.   The  bakers  sons  came  over  to  the  ovens  for  a 
hurried  meal  with  their  fathers  before  hurrying  back  to  be  with  the  platemakers. 
The  younger  threesome  -  Rudolfo,  Federico  and  Juan  -  breakfasted  in  the  book- 
keeper's office  where  I  sometimes  joined  them.   But  it  was  of  especial  importance 
to  Don  Igancio  that  I  be  with  him  at  this  time.   He  brought  in  cheese  and  a 
special  arepa  that  his  wife  baked  for  me.   He  had  chocolate  made  up  the  way  I 
liked  it,   "This  is  your  home,"  he  told  me, "this  is  your  hearth." 
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Baking-Decorating 


Figure  3  -  Author's  Conception  of  Organi- 
zational  Structure  of  Ceramica  La  Nueva 


After  Electrification 
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The  behavior  of  the  younger  threesome  during  their  meetings  in  the 
bookkeeper's  office  gave  further  indication  that  a  new  social  entity  had  indeed 
come  into  existence,  one  with  boundaries  of  significance  to  its  members.   One 
young  polisher  from  the  platemaking  room  had  aspirations  to  move  into  this 
group.   These  aspirations  propelled  him  into  an  uncomfortable  and  marginal  posi- 
tion -  vis-a-vis  his  production  associates  -  which  he  seemed  willing  temporarily 
to  endure.   At  eighteen  and  with  six  years  experience  in  the  factory,  he  could 
hardly  read  or  write,  yet  he  asked  me  to  send  away  for  a  correspondence  course 
on  motors  that  a  friend  had  told  him  about.   While  the  workers  traveled  in  the 
rear  body  of  the  truck  and  the  younger  threesome  in  the  cab,  he  rode  up  from 
the  plaza  hanging  onto  the  running  board  where  he  could  converse  with  the 
driver.   One  day  he  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  have  coffee  in  the  bookkeeper's 
office  and  told  me  that  he  would  see  me  there.   It  was  only  after  sustained 
joking  abuse  -  painful  to  the  one  party  and  of  social  significance  to  the 
other  three  -  that  he  was  given  his  cup  of  coffee  and  temporary  inclusion  in 
the  group.   Later,  as  Don  Jose  became  more  preoccupied  with  the  expansion  he 
had  undertaken,  the  young  man  was  made  substitute  truck  driver  and  accorded 
regular  if  subordinate  membership  in  the  new  social  group  that  the  younger 
threesome  had  created. 

Social  subdivision  according  to  age  in  both  the  work  and  staff  sectors 
might  have  been  anticipated  in  the  months  following  electrification  and  expan- 
sion.  What  happened  next  may  have  been  less  predictable,  especially  in  terms 
of  the  manner  of  its  occurrence.   Once  the  character  of  the  new  subdivisions 
had  come  into  focus,  the  gregarious  platemakers  and  the  younger  threesome  entered 
into  an  alliance.   The  form  of  the  alliance,  although  surely  not  its  substance, 
had  to  do  with  the  organization  of  a  plant  football  team. 
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Football  in  Latin  America  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  is  what  is 
called  soccer  in  the  United  States.   Its  principal  proponent  in  Santuario  was 
Federico,  the  imported  mechanic.   He  had  played  in  an  industrial  league  in  the 
city  and  promoted  it  in  Santuario  as  a  beneficial  activity  for  the  young  men 
who  worked  at  La  Nueva.   His  plan  was  that  practice  should  be  held  after  work 
in  the  pasture  behind  the  plant.   Games  were  to  be  arranged  with  other  villages 
on  the  plateau  and^  eventually,  with  teams  in  the  city  below. 

Federico's  principal  supporters  were  his  own  group  -  the  younger 
threesome  -  the  gregarious  platemakers  and  the  most  established  among  the  boys 
who  served  as  their  assistants.   Some  of  the  older  men  were  mildly  hostile. 
The  fact  that  they  were  not  more  so  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Don  Jose 
took  no  stand.   Any  inclination  that  he  might  have  had  for  opposing  the  sugges- 
tion was  neutralized  by  his  affection  for  Federico  and  the  importance  he  attached 
to  the  skills  that  the  young  mechanic  brought  to  his  work.   In  any  event,  he 
offered  neither  opposition  nor  support. 

Federico's  gambit  failed.   He  had  only  been  in  the  village  a  few 
months,   and  had  not  acquired  the  acceptance  that  he  needed  to  carry  it  off. 
But  during  a  very  recent  visit,  I  found  a  team  practicing  in  the  twilight  behind 
the  factory  under  Federico's  direction.   On  the  Sunday  that  I  left,  they  had 
traveled  to  a  nearby  village  for  their  first  game.   To  compound  the  impact  of 
this  new  organizational  form  -  remember,  excursions  of  this  sort  were  not 
within  the  value  schem.e  of  the  village  -  they  had  to  recruit  several  young  men 
in  the  plaza  to  fill  out  their  ranks. 
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The  Significance  of  the  New  Sub-Plazas 
And  the  Linkage  They  Achieved 
The  reader  may  well  feel  that  undue  emphasis  is  placed  on  these 
developments.   In  underscoring  them,  I  must  admit  that  I  am  influenced  by 

an  earlier  study    where  I  missed  the  significance  of  athletic  activity, 

8 
Nearby  La  Blanc  a"   had  a  football  team  organized  by  some  of  the  workers  in 

the  factory,   I  noted  this  fact  and  even  traveled  with  its  members  for  one  of 
their  Sunday  games.   What  I  failed  to  report  adequately  was  the  broader  sig- 
nificance of  this  team  and  the  central  role  that  its  members  played  in  the 
events  which  were  subtly  shaping  the  social  structure  of  the  plant.   Shortly 
after  the  La  Blanca  story  was  published,  there  occurred  one  of  those  sig- 
nificant events  with  irrevocable  impaat  on  the  structure  of  a  changing  com- 
munity.  The  issue  at  stake  was  which  faction  was  to  have  control  of  the 
team, 

Santuario  had  no  such  heritage  in  recreational  activity.  Even  among 
its  youth,  athletic  competition  was  unknown.   In  the  cities,  major  sports  events 
electrified  the  population  from  time  to  time.   The  few  newspapers  that  found 
their  way  into  Santuario  were  not  read  for  their  sports  pages.   There  was  little 
mention  of  sports  of  any  kind. 

The  absence  of  such  activity  and  of  the  interest  to  support  it  were 
not  haphazard.   A  boy  moved  from  authority-bound  home  to  authority-bound  school 
to  authority-bound  factory.   His  free  time  was  spent  in  the  plaza  where  he 
was  subjected  once  again  to  the  authority  elements,   Federico's  proposal  chal- 

8 
Ibid, 
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lenged  the  conventional  format  by  proposing  a  plan  for  stepped-up  interaction 
among  peers,  on  a  regular  basis,  and  in  the  relatively  authority-free  setting 
of  the  practice  field  and,  especially,  the  excursion  out  of  the  village  for 
competition  with  other  young  men  not  subject  to  the  Santuarian  code.   Thus, 
the  football  team  represented  the  institutionalization  of  relationship  patterns 
clearly  at  odds  with  and  even  subversive  to  village  precedent. 

The  particulars  of  the  new  institutionalized  form  can  readily  be  identi- 
fied:  (1)   Increased  scale  undermined  the  capacity  of  the  single  factory  plaza 
as  a  unitary  control  device.   The  plaza  phenomenon  depended  on  visual  inter- 
connectedness  which  was  no  longer  possible.   Concurrently,  a  somewhat  similar 
process  occurred  at  the  management  level.   (2)   The  new  sub-divisions  mani- 
fested special  age  characteristics.   In  the  case  of  the  production  departments, 
the  younger  men  felt  more  comfortable  in  the  platemaking  area  as  did  the  older 
men  in  the  baking  area.   (3)   These  special  characteristics  reinforced  them- 
selves over  time.   Even  the  unsettled  feelings  of  individuals  who  persevered 
in  non-congruent  settings  tended  to  expedite  the  emergence  of  distinctive  iden- 
tities in  the  separated  areas.   (4)   The  newest  and  most  fragile  of  the  dis- 
tinctive new  identities  moved  outward  for  support.   In  an  attempt  to  gain 
legitimacy  and  a  decree  of  permanence,  the  gregarious  platemakers  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  younger  threesome.   (5)   An  imported  technician  with 
local  acceptance  provided  the  format  by  which  the  alliance  achieved  institution- 
alization.  Federico  brought  more  than  technical  know-how  with  him  when  he 
came  to  the  village,  but  a  degree  of  local  acceptance  was  required  to  put  it 
to  work.   (6)   Formal  leadership  was  precluded  from  intervention  by  offsetting 
reciprocities  arising  out  of  the  importance  attached  to  technical  innovation. 
The  traditional  order  could  not  assert  itself  without  the  patron's  support. 
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but  Jose  was  neutralized  by  his  affection  for  Federico  and  his  interest  in 
providing  for  his  survival  in  the  village.   (7)   The  result  of  the  episode 
was  that  village  tradition  had  been  effectively  by-passed  by  a  new  institu- 
tional form  of  factory  origin.   Only  the  complex  set  of  factory-derived  factors 
made  possible  an  activity  which  was  clearly  preiscribed  by  village  practice. 
To  compound  matters  and  complete  the  circuit  from  factory  to  village,  the 
young  workers  were  joined  in  their  departure  from  what  was  customary  by  non- 
factory  elements  from  the  plaza. 

The  role  of  organized  sports  in  presaging  new  organizational  forms 
and  relational  models  should  not  be  underestimated.   In  these  terms,  the 
athletic  contest  becomes  a  folk  drama  in  which  are  acted  out,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  both  actors  and  spectators,  styles  of  relationship  which  are  not  yet 
part  of  the  conventional  wisdom,  but  with  which  elements  within  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  are  intrigued.   Since  the  activity  is  viewed  as  drama  and  not 
yet  reality,  the  participants  are  protected  against  undue  risk  in  moving  be- 
yond conventional  styles  of  comportment,   and  the  spectators  temporarily  dis- 
pensed from  the  need  to  manifest  the  customary  contrary  signals  to  which 
they  have  been  conditioned.   Thus  the  community  acquires  a  capacity  for  low- 
risk  preview  through  simulation  of  new  forms  which  previously  had  to  be  re- 
jected out-of-hand. 

Up  to  this  point,  Santuario  had  no  method  of  checking  modifications 
in  its  fixed  destiny  value.   Nor  did  it  have  methods  by  which  the  individual 
could  challenge  the  destiny  which  birth  and  the  community's  regulatory  devices 
had  imposed  upon  him.   Central  to  this  concept  was  the  destiny  that  attached 
to  authority.   The  entire  posture  of  the  community  was  geared  to  the  perpetu- 
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ation  of  a  vertical  bias  in  relational  emphasis,  one  which  had  brought  the 
community  to  its  present  condition  of  relative  health  and  stability.  This 
achievement  had  been  historically  a  function  of  the  integrity  of  the  authority 

relationship  in  all  of  its  manifestations  -  father-son,  patron-father,  priest- 

9 
patron.    Everything  about  the  village  -  its  productive  activities,  traditional 

technology  and  style  of  management,  its  locale  and  conditions  of  assembly, 

its  values  and  the  ceremonies  by  which  they  were  reinforced  -  constituted  a 

pervasive  system  with  a  consistent  rationale  tested  and  proven  in  both  plaza 

and  industrial  experience. 

Yet  however  pervasive  the  system  and  consistent  the  rationale  and 
whatever  their  contribution  to  the  village's  historical  vigor,  they  left  the 
community  vulnerable  to  external  invasion.   At  the  time  that  electricity 
arrived  and  Don  Jose  made  his  move,  Santuario  had  many  organizations.   It  had 
a  church,  schools,  charitable  and  civic  societies,  a  labor  union  and  fourteen 
small  factories.   Yet  it  had  at  this  point  only  one  organizational  style.   The 
village  was  organization-rich  and  style-poor.   This  multi-organization,  single- 
style  arrangement  had  worked  admirably.   It  had  precluded  speculation,  misgiving 
and  recrimination  about  how  action  should  be  initiated  and  work  organized  and 
it  had  afforded  the  economies  that  attach  to  a  prototypical,  multi-purpose 
single  design  with  general  applicability.   Unfortunately  it  could  not  support 
production  activities  on  a  larger  scale  such  as  would  permit  the  acquisition  of 
the  new  eiectrically-powered  machines  and  the  employment  of  the  mechanics  - 
and  later  the  engineers  -  with  special  competence  in  their  operation.   External 
competitive  developments  now  required  that  the  historical  ceiling  on  size  now  be 


g 

The  Spanish  words  for  father,  patron  and  priest  -  padre  de  familia,  patron 
and  padre  -  are  all  derived  from  the  same  Latin  root. 
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surmounted.   The  village  had  to  either  "invent"  domestically  the  new  social 
apparatus  that  would  support  larger  scale  or  fall  behind  and  be  subjected  to 
the  imposition  of  such  scale-supportive  social  apparatus  by  external  sources 
of  direction  and  control. 

Don  Jose,  impelled  by  motives  that  had  both  rational  and  emotional 
qualities,  gambled  that  in  importing  the  new  machine  and  plant  technology  the 
factory  community  which  he  headed  would  be  up  to  the  task  of  inventing  the 
social  technology  which  would  be  needed  to  support  it.   It  was  this  complexly- 
rooted  move  that  set  off  the  chain  of  particulars  that  we  have  examined  and 
which  had  as  their  final  consequence  the  spinning  off  of  a  new  social  inven- 
tion, a  new  organizational  style  without  precedence  in  the  village.   As  this 
new  style  survives  and  gains  legitimacy,  it  will  provide  a  second  model  in 
terms  of  which  Santuarians  may  associate,  interact  and  combine  their  productive 
energies.   This  is  what  the  events  in  Don  Jose's  factory  in  the  immediate  post- 
electrification  period  were  all  about.   Experimenting  with  football  and  work- 
place routines,  a  young  faction  in  his  plant  was  testing  a  new  social  model 
that  challenged  the  powerful  and  broadly  supported  fixed  destiny  concept,  first 
in  the  factory  but  spreading  rapidly  to  the  plaza. 

In  this  chapter  I  have  documented  some  of  the  particulars  of  the 
change  processes  as  they  occurred  on  a  plant-wide  basis.   To  support  the  sig- 
nificance that  I  attach  to  them,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  we  enter  one  of 
the  production  departments  to  examine  more  detailed  evidence  of  how  they  expressed 
themselves  in  the  working  mileu  of  the  gregarious  platemekers,  the  emancipated 
boys  who  served  as  their  assistants,  and  the  older  elements  who  sought  to  contain 
what  was  happening.   Let  us  now  move  to  the  platemaking  room  which  proved  to  be 
a  central  arena  of  the  change  processes. 


Chapter  5 
THE  EFFECT  OF  INNOVATION  ON  A  SINGLE  PRODUCTION  DEPARTMENT 

We  must  now  move  over  into  the  production  areas  of  La  Nueva.   The 
thoughts  and  actions  of  the  production  workers  were  in  part  an  expression 
of  the  events  that  surrounded  them,  and  Don  Jose's  strong  moves  constituted 
important  events  which  could  not  be  ignored.   What  issues  did  his  moves 
raise  in  worker  circles?   How  did  they  go  about  processing  these  issues? 
What  resolutions  did  they  achieve?   And  what  was  the  significance  of  these 
resolutions?   In  the  last  chapter  we  saw  something  of  the  changes  that  took 
place  in  the  workforce.   We  noted  the  crystallization  of  offsetting  identities 
with  pronounced  age  characteristics  in  the  baking  and  platemaking  departments. 
We  observed  a  significant  alliance  between  the  younger  elements  in  both 
the  manager  and  worker  sectors.   But  our  vantage  point  has  been  an  external 
one,  that  of  the  observer  looking  in  at  the  workforce.   To  complete  the 
picture  we  must  move  inside  the  workforce  and  see  how  these  changes  were 
viewed  looking  out  towards  events  peripheral  to  the  workeis  central  experience. 
This  perspective  requires  rather  intimate  data.   Economy  requires  that  we 
select  a  single  department  and  deal  with  the  elements  in  this  department 
which  were  central  to  the  change  process. 

Why  the  Platemaking  Room  Was  Selected  For  Detailed  Study 
Why  did  I  pick  the  platemaking  department  for  detailed  scrutiny  and 
analysis?      Rapport  with  the  others  might  have  been  more  easily  established. 
The  dozen  or  so  older  men  in  the  baking  area  were  more  charming  and  gracious; 
the  half  dozen  strong  young  men  in  the  mixing  department  seemed  more  lonely 
and  anxious  for  company;  the   twenty  or  so  girls  in  the  decorating  area  ea^  r 
to  start  conversations  and  unhappy  to  end  them.   The  decorating  room  was  also 
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the  site  of  the  recurrent  repartee  between  the  girls  and  Don  Jose  and  the  scene 
of  the  joshing  that  Federico  was  experiencing  on  the  issue  of  his  village 
love  affair.   All  of  these  areas  had  stories  to  tell  and  the  wish  to  have 
them  documented  by  the  visiting  book-writer. 

Yet  passing  through  these  four  departments   was  to  experience 

shifts  in  the  social  climate  as  marked  as  those  of  the  four  seasons  of  the 

year.   There  was  the  eagerness  for  interaction  in  the  decorating  room  where 

every  entrance  created  a  ripple  of  excitement  and  every  departure  a  charge 

of  neglect.   The  baking  room  had  a  warmth  with  other  sources  than  its  ovens. 

Here  one  was  welcomed  by  the  older  men  with  courtly  grace  and  a  wisdom  gently 

imparted  by  men  always  ready  to  share  an  arepa  while  they  reminisced  about 

factory  and  village  ways  of  an  earlier  era.   It  was  good  to  be  with  these 

veterans  who  fitted  easily  into  this  authority  relationship  and  could  use 

the  affectionate  diminutive  "Josito"  even  with  their  patron.   It  was  good 

the 
to  be  thought  of  as  young  even  if  you  bore/external  marks  and  responsibilities 

of  authority.   Over  in  the  back  of  the  plant  one  had  the  opportunity  to 
soften  the  loneliness  of  the  strong  young  men  in  the  mixing  area  who  felt 
separated  from  the  intense  activity  beyond  the  barrier  that  isolated  them 
and  eager  to  prolong  occasional  visits  from  beyond  that  barrier.   One  sensed 
in  all  three  of  these  areas  an  uneasiness  with  the  new  separation  and  a  hun- 
ger for  the  old  unity;  not  so  in  the  plate-making  room. 

The  plate-makers  alone  seemed  to  savor  the  new  separation,  it  had 
created  a  bond  among  them  that  was  on-going  and  significance  laden.   Don  Ignacio 
had  hung  a  pipe  from  a  beam  at  the  edge  of  the  patio.   When  he  sounded  it  to 
signal  a  work  break,  the  platemakers  were  the  first  to  abandon  their  machines, 
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eager  to  cluster  in  excited  interchange.  Some  of  the  boys  would  run  to  eat 
with  their  fathers  by  the  ovens  but  then  hurry  back  to  be  with  their  plate- 
room  associates  with  a  haste  that  bordered  on  the  disrespectful. 

Membership  in  the  plate-maker  group  had  special  value.   A  mixer 
told  me  that  he  longed  for  a  transfer,  but  "plate-making  is  not  my  art,  not 
my  destiny."   Young  Marco  Antonio  Sanchez,  heir  apparent  to  the  title  of 
village  drunk,  suffered  intensely  when  temporarily  transferred  out  of  the 
room.   This  same  fate  befell- an  older  platemaker  who  reported:   "I  tried  to 
do  everything.   I  helped  the  boys,   I  cooperated  with  the  men.   Now  this 
happens  to  me.   I  couldn't  sleep  last  night," 

The  spatial  and  psychological  frontiers  of  the  other  departments 
were  readily  permeable:   not  so  in  the  plate-making  room.   It's  response  to 
external  overture  was  less  predictable.   After  electrification  I  noted  that 
Don  Jose  stopped  to  visit  in  other  areas,  but  skirted  or  hurried  through 
the  plate-making  room  on  his  morning  tours.   For  a  while  he  put  a  foreman  in 
the  room,  but  this  individual  never  achieved  more  rapport  than  that  of  an 
expeditor  or  production  clerk.   When  circumstances  forced  the  patron  to  deal 
with  the  platermakers  -  as  in  the  case  of  a  change  in  the  pay  system  -  his 
behavior  became  gingerly,  overstylized.   In  the  pay  case,  he  invited  all  of 
the  platemakers  to  his  office,  a  clear  departure  from  factory  protocol. 

There  was  an  integrity  to  the  social  boundaries  which  the  plate- 
makers  had  established  which  the  newcomer  ignored  at  his  peril.   Certain  due 
process  had  to  be  observed  and  some  rough  internal  consensus  achieved.   After 
that  the  welcome  mat  went  out  and  individuals  relaxed,   I  remember  that  I 
had   been  in  the  plant  for  two  extended  visits  before  one  key  plate-maker. 
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silent  until  then,  told  me  that  all  of  the  men  in  the  department  valued  my 
friendship  and  that  I  would  always  be  welcome.   His  statement  was  a  short 
one  but  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  me. 

Things  changed  after  that.   For  the  first  time  I  experienced  the 
warmth  of  inclusion,  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  other,  excluded  elements. 
At  the  end  of  my  longest  field  trip  I  had  planned  to  present  the  group  with 
a  simulated  oil  painting  of  John  Kennedy.   It  was  already  in  place  on  a 
pillar  above  the  potting  table.   We  had  planned  an  unveiling  ceremony,  mostly 
for  fun.   I  suggested  we  invite  the  girls  whom  I  knew  to  be  astir  with 
interest  in  the  proceedings;  but  the  men  said  no.   This  was  to  be  their 
party.   Later,  reviewing  this  in  my  own  mind,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
older  men  rarely  entered  the  plate-making  room;  the  girls  never.   "They 
wouldn't  let  us;  they  would  yell  at  us  if  we  did,"  the  girls  explained.   The 
plate-makers  commented:   "They  are  afraid  they  would  lose  their  virginity 
if  they  did." 

This  early  intuition  that  something  special  was  going  on  in  the 
plate-making  room  will  be,  I  think,  sustained  in  the  pages  that  follow. 
If  Don  Jose's  plant  was  at  odds  with  village  practice,  the  plate-making 
room  wae  most  at  odds.   The  nature  of  its  task,  its  geographical  and  techno- 
logical centrality  in  the  production  sequence,  its  new  capacity  for  privacy 
and  insulation  against  outside  influence,  the  sheer  size  of  its  working 
complement  plus  the  kinds  of  people  it  has  attracted  and  sustained  -  all 
of  these  factors  have  combined  to  make  it  one  of  the  places  where  the  criti- 
cal organizational  innovations  are  being  spun  off.   In  understanding  how 
this  is  happening  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  identity  some  of  the  essential 
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inputs,  both  technical  and  psychological,  and  to  observe  their  condition  of 
critical  combination. 

The  Technical  Organization  of  the  Plate-Making  Room 
The  men  and  boys  in  the  plate-making  room  work  around  a  single 
large  table  fitted  on  two  sides  with  potters  wheels  and  polishing  disks. 
Below  the  table  are  a  number  of  crude  belts  that  communicate  power  by  means 
of  gears  and  axles  from  an  electric  motor  or  -  when  that  source  of  power 
is  interrupted  -  from  the  giant  water  wheel  at  the  rear  of  the  plant.   The 
symmetry  of  the  table  is  broken  on  one  side  by  an  opening  that  houses  the 
belt  which  is  the  principal  link  to  the  plantwide  power  system. 

The  two  principal  tasks  are  plate-making  and  plate-polishing. 
The  plate-makers  work  at  adjacent  stations,  on  both  sides  of  the  table  but 
in  the  direction  towards  the  Mixing  Room  which  is  the  source  of  the  raw 
material  employed.   The  polishers  fill  in  the  remaining  work  stations.   Each 
man  has  a  boy  to  help  him.   This  boy  works  behind  and  slightly  to  one  side 
of  the  man  that  he  helps.   On  all  four  sides  of  the  table  with  its  human 
complement  are  barricades  of  racks  of  chinaware   in  process.   These  racks 
segregate  the  plate-makers  from  the  rest  of  the  plant  and  give  them  privacy. 
One  enters  the  working  area  through  an  aisle  between  banks  of  racks  loaded 
with  plates,  bowls,  cups  and  saucers. 

The  first  impression  upon  entering  the  making  area  is  one  of  gray- 
ness  and,  especially  in  the  morning,  of  coldness.   The  task  of  the  polishers 
is  to  plane  down  the  rough  edge  of  the  half-dried  piece  using  a  metal  tool 
that  resembles  a  single-edge  safety  razor.   This  operation  raises  a  dust 
which  settles  over  the  machines,  the  table,  the  men  and  their  clothing.   The 
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workers  wear  cotton  shirts  and  trousers.   Some  wear  aprons,  a  few  shoes, 
most  caps.   The  floor  takes  on  the  gray  color  of  the  broken  pieces  of  ware 
that  have  been  trampled  into  it  over  the  years.   Some  of  the  shorter  men 
and  smaller  boys  have  equipped  themselves  with  low  platforms  to  keep  them- 
selves at  a  convenient  working  level.   These  also  have  taken  on  the 
predominant  gray  tinge.   The  grayness  may  accentuate  the  cold,  but  the  men 
constantly  complain  of  being  chilled.   Nowhere  in  the  plate-making  room  is 
found  the  brilliant  glow  of  oven,  the  touch  of  bright  dress  pattern  or  paint 
or  white  enamel,   the  splash  of  tropical  sun  on  patio  that  one  encounters 
elsewhere  in  the  factory.   Grayness  is  the  predominant  and  unrelieved  theme. 

The  production  sequence  starts  when  the  strong  young  men  from  the 
mixing  department  bring  in  huge  chunks  of  pounded  clay.   These  are  set  down 
in  front  of  the  boys  who  serve  as  the  plate-makers'  assistants.   A  boy 
rolls  pieces  of  the  clay  into  cylinders,  the  diameter  of  which  is  determined 
by  the  item  -  cup,  bowl,  plate  -  that  his  maker  is  working.   The  boy  slices 
the  cylinder  into  half-inch  slices  using  a  wire.   He  then  places  a  slice 
of  clay  on  a  plaster  mold  and  slides  the  mold  to  his  maker  who  places  it 
on  a  rotating  disk  onto  which  he  lowers  a  caliber.   The  metal  edge  of  the 
caliber  presses  down  the  clay  and  trims  off  excess  quantities  leaving  an 
inverted  piece  of  ware  on  the  mold.   This  his  assistant  retrieves  and,  always 
on  the  run,  places  it  on  a  plank  that  serves  as  a  shelf  on  one  of  the  racks 
in  the  banks  behind.   Then  he  repeats  the  process. 

Polishing  starts  after  the  pieces  have  had  24  hours  to  dry.   There 
are  several  spare  boys  to  move  the  racks  of  molded  pieces  to  the  polishers 
side  of  the  room.   The  boys,  one  assigned  to  each  polisher,  remove  the  dried 
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pieces  from  the  molds  and  place  them  next  to  their  polisher's  work  station. 
The  polisher  places  a  piece  on  the  rotating  disk  in  front  of  him  and  smooths 
its  edge  with  a  small  metal  tool.   His  assistant  retrieves  the  piece  and 
vigorously  polishes  both  sides  with  a  wet  sponge,  his  whole  body  and  especially 
his  head  vigorously  shaking  as  he  does  so.   The  piles  of  polished  pieces 
are  then  returned  to  a  plank  to  be  carried   over  to  the  baking  department. 

The  Social  Organization  of  the  Plate-Making  Room 

The  men  in  the  plate-making  room  make  little  visible  effort  at 
differentiation.   One  had  fashioned  a  crude  cross  of  twigs  on  the  post  in 
front  of  his  station.   Several  had  made  up  sheets  on  which  to  tally  their 
output.   All  wore  cotton  shirts  and  trousers  with  an  apron  made  of  fabric 
or  leather.   On  a  typical  day,  three  plate-makers,  three  polishers  and  nine 
boys  were  not  wearing  shoes. 
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Figure  5  -  Type  of  Headgear  Worn  by  Workers 
in  the  Plate-Making  Department 


Headgear  was  the  sole  exception  to  the  non-differentiation  rule. 
The  plate-makers  favored  a  baseball-style  cap;  the  polishers,  a  modern  straw 
with  narrow  brim  and  colored  ribbon;  the  boys,  berets.   A  few  men  wore  mili- 
tary-style caps  or  the  old-style  felts  that  the  local  farmers  used.  Several 
wore  no  hats  at  all. 
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Headgear  had  social  significance.   For  instance,  those  who  responded 
to  Federico's  call  for  football  candidates  were  the  four  youngest  polishers 
and  four  oldest  boys,  all  of  whom  wore  uu.dein  straws.   The  young  polisher 
who  aspired  to  membership  in  the  younger  threesome  -  and  was  eventually 
promoted  to  the  job  of  substitute  truckdriver  -  purchased  one  of  these 
hats  during  this  period  and  presented  me      his  discarded  beret  as  a 
souvenir. 

The  boys  constituted  an  appealing  group  that  the  men  obviously 
enjoyed  having  around.   They  averaged  just  under  seventeen  years,  but  seemed 
younger  both  in  appearance  and  attitude.   As  workers,  they  were  entitled 
to  enter  the  plaza  canteens  and  drink  with  the  men;  but  their  view  of  the 
world  was  innocent  and  full  of  fantasy.   Some  of  them  told  me  about  masked 
supermen,  apparently  derived  from  stories  of  professional  wrestlers  and 
comic  strip  characters,  who  were  to  be  found  in  nearby  Rio  Negro  or  the 
city  beyond,   Perhaps  this  fantasy  served  to  compensate  for  a  sag  in  the 
historic  authority  dimension  which  their  fathers  and  patrons  could  no  longer 
fill.   In  any  event,  their  eagerness  was  a  solace  to  me  as  I  know  it  was  to 
the  men  they  assisted.   Shortly  before  I  concluded  a  field  trip,  I  expressed 
interest  in  a  special  arepa  that  one  of  them  brought  to  the  plant.   As  I 
left  the  plaza  later  that  week,  this  boy  arrived  breathless  from  the  one 
mile  run  from  his  mother's  kitchen.   He  wanted  the  arepa  that  he  was  sending 
to  the  United  States  with  me  to  be  hot  when  it  arrived. 

The  polishers  were  an  emergent  group  which  had  not  yet  come  into 
its  own.   There  average  age  was  26  and  four  of  them  were  married.   The  straw- 
hat  wearers  among  them  joined  with  the  older  boys  in  supporting  Federico's 
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venture  into  football.   Several  of  the  slightly  older  polishers  can  be 
classified  as  "gregarious  plate-makers^ "  whom  the  boys  viewed  as  simpatico 
and  who  supported  Federico's  football  venture  even  though  they  might  not  be 
active  players.   One  polisher  is  less  active  and  more  tradition-oriented. 
He  told  me  quietly:   "1  would  rather  be  a  plate-maker  than  a  polisher,  but 
it's  not  my  destiny.   One  must  observe  his  destiny."   The  lone  polisher  who 
was  old  enough  to  have  a  son  in  the  plant, and  who  was  viewed  by  the  boys  as 
bravo,  was  transferred  to  the  baking  room  in  the  post-electrification  period. 
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Figure  6  -  Age,  Marital  Status  and  Pay  of 
Plate-Making  Department  Workers 

The  plate-makers  are  without  question  the  highest  ranked  in  the 
department.   It  is  to  this  group  that  we  will  direct  our  prior  attention. 
The  single  home-owner  in  the  group  is  a  plate-maker.   They  are  the  oldest 
and  receive  the  highest  pay.   At  the  time  that  the  department  shifted  from 
day  to  piece  rate,  there  were  as  many  polishers  as  makers.   This  meant  that 
each  group  was  processing  the  same  number  of  pieces;  yet  the  plate-makers 
received  a  higher  piece-rate  tariff,  further  indication  of  the  prestige 
and  status  of  the  position.   All  indications  were  that  both  managers  and 
workers  considered  plate-making  to  be  the  most  important  position  in  the  room. 


During  the  study,  it  was  possible  to  become  acquainted  with  all  of 
the  plate-makers  -  their  home  and  work  situations,  the  positions  they  advocated. 
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their  modes  of  association.   This  information  seemed  to  organize  itself 
into  a  scale  according  to  the  individual's  degree  of  dedication  to  traditional 
village  standards.   In  establishing  such  a  scale,  we  remain  true  to  the  data 
that  was  collected.   All  of  the  comments  and  observations  indicated  that  the 
workers  make  some  such  distinction,  even  in  their  own  terms.   Noah,  the  oldest 
of  the  plate-makers,  works  at  Station  4,  and vas  generally  viewed  as  the  most 
stable  and  respected  worker.   He  was  the  repository  of  respect  and  tradition, 
the  king  of  the  plate-makers.   Attilio  on  the  other  hand,  working  at  Sta- 
tion 9,  represented  the  other  end  of  the  scale.   When  I  was  first  introduced 
to  him  somebody  quipped  "That's  Fidel.'   Fidel  Castro.'"   The  others  slotted  in 
between  these  two  extremes.   Let  me  introduce  them  in  terms  of  this  atti- 
tudinal  spectrum. 

Don  Noah 
Don  Noah  ras  a  reserved  man,  but  genial,  who  had  worked  at  La  Nueva 
for  nine  years.   He  vas  of  medium  stature,  slight  and  light  complexioned. 
His  father  was  a  farm  laborer  near  the  village  when  Noah  started  work  as 
assistant  plate-maker  in  another  pottery.   He  was  fourteen  at  the  time.   Nine 
years  ago  he  came  to vork  for  Don  Jose,  eventually  moving  to  the  station  at 
the  corner  of  the  table  nearest  the  Mixing  Department.   He  made   plates.   He 
had  successfully  resisted  any  relocation  of  work  station  or  shift  to  another 
item  (bowls,  cups,  saucers).   A  few  years  ago  the  makers  and  polishers  were 
segregated  and  relocated,  but  Noah  came  out  with  his  same  work  station.   He  would 
not      make  saucers,  bowls  or  cups  even  temporarily.   "It  is  not  my  destiny," 
)    he  says,   Noah's  inflexibility  in  this  regard  received  unfavorable  comment 

from  Attilio  and  one  of  Attilio' s  friends.   The  other  men  were  not  happy  about 
his  refusal  to  move,  but  considered  it  his  right. 
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Noah's  sons  had  served,  as  his  assistants  up  until  the  early  part 
of  the  study,  one  for  three  years,  another  for  four.   As  they  approached 
twenty  years  of  age  they  became  "bored"  and  sought  work  in  another  pottery. 
"There  is  much  inquietud  among  the  young  today,"  said  Noah.   "It  is  better 
for  a  boy  to  work  alongside  his  father.   That  way  the  father  can  know  what 
the  son  is  doing."   Noah  was  the  only  man  in  the  room  who  owned  his  own 
home.   He  and  his  sons  had  been  working  constructing  it  in  their  spare  time. 

Noah  was  widely  respected.   All  of  the  others  used  the  honorary 
Spanish  prefix  "Don"  when  they  addressed  him.   "It  wouldn't  sound  right  not 
to  use  it,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  "furthermore,  Don  Noah  would  wonder  why 
I  had  suddenly  stopped  using  it,"   The  boys  considered  him  to  be  bravo  or 
gruff.   He  rarely  circulated  or  passed  the  time  of  day  with  his  neighbors. 
He  ate  alone  at  a  little  stand  facing  the  work  table.   He  wore  a  beret  rather 
than  the  cap  favored  by  most  of  the  makers.   His  sons  started  with  berets, 
but  later  shifted  to  the  new  straws  that  the  young  men  favored.   There  were 
two  men  in  the  room  who  were  not  members  of  the  small   company  union,   Don 
Noah  was  one  of  them.   Don  Jose  and  Don  Ignacio  considered  Noah  to  be  the 
most  influential  of  the  workers  in  the  room. 

Don  Pablo  and  Carmelo 
Don  Pablo  was  a  large  man  and  fair.   He  wore  old-style,  bellbottom 
trousers  and  usually  went  barefoot.   One  of  his  brothers  was  the  key  figure 
among  the  older  polishers.   Another  was  a  polisher  until  very  recently.   When 
they  were  young,  they  worked  with  their  father  on  the  family  farm.   Fourteen 
years  ago,  Pablo  came  to  La  Nueva  from  another  pottery.   As  is  the  case  with 
his  neighbor  at  the  next  station,  Noah,  he  considered  making  cups  to  be  his 
destiny  and  resisted  efforts  to  shift  him  even  temporarily  to  making  another  item. 
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Don  Pablo  made  cups.   He  was  always  busy  with  his  work^  but  not 

too  busy  to  carry  on  a  running  conversation  with  anyone  who  stopped  by. 

While  talking,  he  would  not  look  up  from  his  work.   All  of  his  conversation 

rapidly  turned  to  the  single  theme  that  interested  him  -  poverty  and  its 

consequences.   One  morning,  using  the  local  idiom,  I  asked  him  how  he  had 

"awakened. " 

Always  bad.  Doctor.'   In  our  poverty  one  always  wakes 
up  pporly.'   We  are  terribly  poor."   We  are  lost.'   Here 
I  am  working  all  these  years  and  what  do  I  have  to 
show  for  it?   We  are  dead  but  not  yet  buried.'   I  should 
leave  now  and  start  planting  corn,  but  I  don't  have 
the  money  to  get  started.   It's  warmer  working  in  the 
fields.   Here  it's  always  cold.   We  don't  eat  enough 
to  keep  warm.'   We  don't  have  money  to  buy  the  proper 
clothing.'   This  is  the  destiny  of  the  poor. 

Even  on  the  day  when  Don  Jose  left  to  attend  a  family  funeral,  Pablo  responded 

to  one  of  his  patron's  relatives  passing  through  in  this  vein.   This  was  his 

conditioned  response  to  all  authority  figures.   Only  once  late  at  night  when 

we  were  drinking  at  the  plaza  did  his  thoughts  turn  to  his  youth  and  his 

earlier  escapades.   He  recalled  coming  back  from  the  next  village  on  foot 

at  dawn. 

The  others  smiled  when  Pablo  started  talking,  but  they  would  not 
interrupt  him.'   It  was  as  if  he  were  their  spokesman  on  one  theme  of  concern 
to  all  which  they  found  difficulty  in  pursuing.   He  spoke  at  some  length 
when  Don  Jose  called  the  men  to  his  office  for  the  rate-fixing  session.   The 
other  workers  and  the  boys  appreciated  Don  Pablo,   They  called  him  "Little 
Pablito,"  but  not  to  his  face.   He  would  go  off  to  the  baking  department  to 
eat.   He  was  considered  gruff  on  work-related  matters,  but  friendly  enough  - 
if  somewhat  eccentric  -  on  other  issues. 


t 
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Figure  7  -  Work  Locations  of  the  Plate-Makers  and  the 
Item  That  Each  Produced 
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Carmelo,  the  youngest  of  the  makers, vas  Pablo's  protege.   The 
oldest  of  twelve  children  reared  on  a  farm  above  the  pottery,  he  used  to  make 
the  forty-five  minute  trip  by  foot  to  attend  the  village  school.   After  three 
years  of  schooling,  he  came  to  work  as  Pablo's  assistant.   Pablo  taught  him 
to  make  plates. 

At  twenty-six,  Carmelo  was  a  shy,  friendly  man  well  liked  by  his 
associates.   Only  the  younger  boys  called  him  "Don  Carmelo,"   The  others  some- 
times lefeoEd  to  him  as  "lover  boy,"   Usually  he  made  saucers,  but  sometimes 
he  shifted  to  bowls  or  cups.   He  and  Pablo  wore  the  cap  which  is  the  standard 
headgear  of  the  platermakers.   He  ate  his  meals  at  a  little  table,  hidden  by 
racks,  that  he  and  a  friend  from  the  baking  department  had  set  up, 

Attilio 
Attilio,  who  worked  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  from  Noah,  was 
a  small,  lithe,  wizened  man  of  slightly  darker  complexion  than  the  others. 
He  was  born  in  the  small  settlement  adjacent  to  Santuario  that,  years  ago, 
constituted  an  Indian  pueblo  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Church. 

Attilio  was  one  of  the  few  workers  with  no  relatives  in  the  factory. 
Family  relationships  were  common  both  in  La  Nueva  and  the  village.   Few 
families  had  moved  into  the  village  and  few  had  left,  and  people  joked  aboit 
the  fact  that  almost  everyone  was  related.   Colombians  use  two  last  names, 
their  father's  and  their  mother's.   Thus,  among  the  workers  in  the  plate- 
making  room  a  total  of  80  names  were  possible.   That  there  were  only  thirty- 
three  indicated  that  almost  everybody  had  at  least  one  immediate  relative 
working  nearby.   Attilio  was  the  exception. 
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Attilio  had  had  exposure  to  the  city  of  Medellin  and  other  parts 

of  Colombia.   As  a  young  man,  he  worked  for  awhile  in  a  chinaware  factory 

in  the  city.   He  returned  to  the  village  a  restless  alert  individual  with 

no  focus  for  his  energies.   He  took  up  with  the  more  shiftless  elements  in 

the  village.   The  successful  conclusion  of  a  long,  covert  courtship  with  the 

daughter  of  one  of  the  "better"  families  in  the  village  was  to  give  Attilio' s 

life  its  operational  principle: 

You  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  we  carried  on  a  courtship  for 
four  years  in  this  village  without  anyone  knowing  What  was 
going  on.   Then  she  declared  her  love  for  me.   I  told  her 
that  any  permanent  relationship  was  impossible,  that  we  were 
of  different  social  classes.   When  I  left  to  look  for  work 
in  the  city,  she  begged  me  to  take  her  with  me. 

When  I  returned,  her  feelings  had  not  changed.   Such  love 
should  not  go  unrequited.'   I  sought  her  father's  permission 
to  marry  her.   The  father's  response  was  twofold.   He  had 
a  relative  beat  me  up  outside  of  a  tavern  and  he  sent  the 
girl  to  the  city  to  learn  to  be  a  seamstress. 

A  year  later  she  returned.   She  found  me  in  a  tavern,  bare- 
foot, unshaven,  drunk.   Her  feelings  had  not  changed.   I 
told  her  to  pack  her  suitcase  and  wait  for  me.   I  left  her 
with  the  Mother  Superior  at  the  girl's  school  and  went  to 
the  rectory  to  arrange  the  marriage.   The  Pastor  said  my 
baptismal  record  was  too  old.   I  went  to  the  settlement  where 
I  was  born  to  get  a  newer  copy.   When  I  got  back,  the  Mother 
Superior  told  me  that  my  girl  wanted  neither  to  see  me  nor 
to  talk  with  me.   I  went  to  the  tavern  to  develop  a  plan.   I 
was  sure  that  her  father  had  paid  the  nun  and  the  Pastor. 
Later  I  went  to  the  convent  and  drove  a  knife  into  the  door. 
I  told  the  Mother  Superior  that  I  had  not  brought  my  girl 
friend  there  to  be  a  prisoner.   She  sent  for  the  mayor  who 
convinced  me  that  she  was  no  longer  in  the  convent,  that 
she  had  again  been  sent  out  of  the  village. 

I  went  to  the  city,   A  friend  who  owns  a  taxi  loaned  me  two 
thousand  pesos.   For  months  I  searched  for  her  in  every  con- 
ceivable location.   Finally,  I  found  myself  in  the  streets  of 
the  city.   I  was  broke,  ragged,  dirty  and  tired.   Worse  than 
everything,  I  was  discouraged.   I  thought  of  the  Virgin  of 
Santuario  to  whom  I  have  always  had  great  devotion.   I  prayed 
to  her  and  something  told  me  that  the  answer  to  my  prayers 
was  right  at  hand,   I  looked  around  and  saw  a  nun.   I  told 
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my  story  to  the  nun  who  said:   "I  am  of  the  same  order  as  the 
Mother  Superior.   I  personally  can't  help  you  but  the  Provin- 
cial of  our  order  can."   It  happened  that  we  were  standing 
right  in  front  of  the  building  where  the  Provincial  maintained 
her  headquarters. 

I  told  my  story  to  the  Provincial.   She  said:   "I  want  to 
help  you."   She  made  a  call  to  the  phone  in  the  village 
and  we  waited  while  they  sent  for  the  Mother  Superior. 
In  the  conversation  that  followed,  I  overheard  two  things: 
"That  man  is  out  of  his  head"  and  the  name  of  a  local  vil- 
lage "Titiribi."   The  Provincial  hung  up  the  phone  and 
told  me  to  come  back  tomorrow, 

I  looked  up  my  friend,  the  taxicab  driver.   In  four  hours 
we  were  in  Titiribi.  The  local  tavern-keeper  told  us 
where  the  religious  house  was  located.   The  girls  were 
in  chapel  when  we  arrived.   I  spotted  my  friend.   She 
blessed  herself,  genuflected  and,  turning  around,  recog- 
nized me.   We  were  in  each  others  arms.   "Take  me  away" 
she  pleaded, 

I  put  her  in  a  hotel  in  the  city.   The  next  morning  I 
went  to  the  Archbishop  with  my  story.   "I'm  going  to  help 
you,"  he  said.   He  gave  me  a  letter  to  the  Pastor  instruct- 
ing him  to  grant  me  permission  to  be  married, 

I  travelled  to  Santuario  and  requested  the  marriage  permit 
from  the  Pastor.   The  Pastor  asked  me  where  I  had  the  girl. 
I  told  him  in  a  hotel  in  Medellin.   He  said  that  he  would 
not  give  the  permit.   Then  I  showed  him  the  Archbishop's 
letter.   He  gave  me  the  permit,  but  not  until  he  had  sent 
word  to  the  father  who  again  heaped  abuse  on  me.   We  were 
~\!^  married.   Relationships  with  her  family  are  still  strained. 

Attilio  had  challenged  the  village  fixed-destiny  concept  and 
had  gotten  away  with  it.'   But  the  matter  hadn't  ended  there.   He  had  found 
that  with  success  had  come  a  need  to  invest  time  and  energy  in  demonstratirg 
over  and  over  again  the  relevance  of  the  special  point  of  view  which  he  had 
come  to  represent. 

Attilio  became  the  most  articulate,  gregarious  and  empathic  member 
of  the  group.   "Someone  has  to  speak  up,'"   was  his  motto.   Don  Pablo  and  he 
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had  the  most  to  say  when  the  group  was  called  to  Don  Jose's  office  for  the 
incentive  rate  meeting.   During  work  breaks  he  circulated  easily  and  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  conversation  of  groups  that  he  entered.   It  was  easy 
for  the  newcomer  to  establish  rapport  with  him.   He  became  one  of  my  best 
informants.   He  was  particularly  anxious  that  I  meet  his  wife  and  brought 
her  to  our  first  interview  in  my  room  at  the  plaza. 

Attilio's  manner  was  accorded  a  mixed  reception  by  the  men  in  the 
department.   The  younger  polishers  and  especially  the  boys  valued  his  style 
of  comportment.   At  times  a  polisher  had  to  signal  his  platemaker  that  the 
plates  he  was  producing  were  not  of  polishable  quality.   Many  of  the  makers 
resented  these  signals,  but  not  Attilio.   He  cheerfully  dispatched  his  assist- 
ant to  determine  the  nature  of  the  problem.   He  was  critical  of  Don  Noah  and 
Don  Pablo  for  not  accepting  temporary  shifts  to  other  production  items.   He 
loaned  money  and  joked  with  his  neighbors.   At  times  he  turned  his  machine 
over  to  his  assistant  so  that  the  boy  could  acquire  practice  in  platemaking. 
None  of  the  boys  referred  to  him  as  "Don."   Don  Ignacio,  the  administrator, 
censured  Attilio  in  this  regard.   "If  a  plate-maker  is  too  familiar,  he  loses 
respect  and  production  suffers,"  he  commented.   Most  of  the  men  expressed 
some  doubt  about  Attilio's  way  of  behaving.   They  believed  that  Attilio,  while 
likable,  was  not  always  predictable  and  responsible. 

Rodrigo 
Rodrigo,  who  was  born  in  the  same  nearby  settlement,  was  Attilio's 
best  friend.   Sometimes  the  two  would  come  together  to  visit  me  at  the  plaza. 
They  were  of  the  same  complexion  and  stature.   Neither  was  addressed  with  the 
title  "Don."   Both  shared  the  same  strong  feelings  against  the  men  who  resisted 
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temporary  shifts  of  work.   Each  accepted  such  shifts  although  Rodrigo  was 
shifted  more  than  Attilio,   Noah,  Attilio,  and  Rodrigo  were  the  three  plate- 
makers  in  the  department. 

However,  Rodrigo's  background  was  not  Attilio's,   He  had  had  no 
city  exposure  and  his  father  was  a  farmer.   While  his  manner  with  the  boys 
and  his  neighbors  was  similar,  he  tended  to  follow  Attilio's  lead.   This 
permitted  him  to  operate  at  a  lower  level  of  visibility.   In  general,  Rodrigo 
shared  Attilio's  views  and  approved  of  his  comportment.   Rodrigo  wore  the 
standard  cap  which  the  plate-makers  favored.   Attilio  wore  a  military-style 
cap,  the  only  one  in  the  room. 

Samuel  and  Fernando 
Samuel,  with  16  years  service  in  the  plant,  was  the  senior  plate- 
maker.   A  short  stocky  bachelor,  he  kept  to  himself  and  seldom  initiated  con- 
versation.  He  was  the  lowest  producer.   His  father  owned  cattle  and  was  a 
roofer.   Samuel  mixed  into  these  activities  as  time  permitted.   One  got  the 
impression  that  his  outside  activities   limited  the  interest  that  he  was 
willing  to  show  in  factory  affairs.   He  had  the  reputation  of  being  bravo 
or  gruff  with  the  boys.   He  was  generally  addressed  using  his  last  name 
alone..   He  was  the  first  one  to  start  work  in  the  morning,  avoiding  pre- 
liminary conversation.   He  cut  short  his  meal  break  to  get  back  to  work  and 
tried  to  set  up  for  the  next  morning  before  leaving  his  work  station  at  night. 
He  wore  a  cap  similar  to  that  worn  by  most  of  the  plate-makers.   Attilio 
commented,   "Samuel  has  money  and  should  speak  up  more,  but  he's  afraid  of 
losing  his  job.  " 
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Fernando' s  father  was  a  farmer  and  Fernando  says  that  he  would  go 
back  to  farming  if  he  had  the  money.   He  was  a  small  wizened  man  about  the 
size  and  appearance  of  Attilio  and  Rodrigo,  but  less  aggressive  and  more  un- 
kempt.  Through  his  wife,  he  was  related  to  Don  Ignacio,  the  administrator. 
The  boys  were  fond  of  him  and  referred  to  him  as  "Little  Fernando."   Little 
Marco  Antonio  Sanchez,  the  son  of  the  alcoholic,  was  Fernando' s  assistant. 
There  was  a  special  bond  between  the  two. 

After  the  change  to  piece  rate  was  instituted,  the  plate-makers 
increased  their  output  more  than  the  polishers.   The  workflow  from  makers 
to  polishers  was  off  balance  and  one  plate-maker  had  to  go.   Fernando  made 
no  protest  when  he  was  sent  to  the  mixing  room,   but  that  night  he  didn't 
sleep.   "I  always  tried  to  be  helpful  as  Our  Father  in  heaven  directs," 
he  told  me.   "I  tried  to  teach  everything  that  I  know  to  the  boys.   I  re- 
spected my  assistant  because  I  wanted  to  merit  his  respect,  and  now  they 
have  sent  me  off.   I  don't  know  for  how  long.   Why  have  they  done  this  to 
me?   It  must  be  because  of  my  small  size."   Marco  Antonio,  who  was  put  at 
other  temporary  work,  went  to  Fernando  and  told  him  that  he  wanted  to  go  to 
the  mixing  department  with  him.   Attilio  shook  his  head  sadly  when  queried 
about  the  transfer  "Poor  Fernando  is  just  not  up  to  it."  Rodrigo  took  over 
Fernando 's  work  station  for  a  day.   He  was  embarrassed  when  I  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing  there.   "It  wasn't  my  idea.'   It  wasn't  my  idea.'"   he 
repeated.   "They  put  me  here.'"   Fernando  wears  a  baseball  hat  as  do  most  of 
the  other  plate-makers. 

Ramiro 
Ramiro  was  the  tallest  and  fairest  of  the  molders.   His  father  was 
a  factory  worker.    At  twenty,  Ramiro  -  having  already  worked  in  another 
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pottery  in  the  village  -  decided  to  get  out  into  the  world.   He  went  to 
Bogota,  the  capital  city,  where  he  worked  in  a  chinaware  factory.   Later  he 
was  employed  for  several  years  in  a  similar  factory  in  the  nearby  city  of 
Medellin.   When  this  failed,  he  returned  to  Santuario,  married,  and  settled 
down  to  village  life.   "You  make  sacrifices  to  come  back,  but  you  gain  tran- 
quility," he  commented.   Two  years  ago  Ramiro  came  to  work  in  the  baking 
department  at  La  Nueva,  but  transferred  to  the  plate-making  room  in  the  post- 
electrification  period.   Shortly  before  this,  he  was  made  president  of  the 
small  labor  union.   "We  are  terribly  backward  here,"  he  would  say,  "and  we 
suffer  from  excessive  Individualism.   Only  Attilio  will  speak  up.   Attilio 
is  the  most  influential  of  the  plate-makers.'   There's  a  great  deal  to  be 
done.   No  one  has  confidence  in  his  associates."   Don  Jose  saw  Ramiro  as  a 
"quiet,  serious  type,  not  difficult  to  manage." 

The  other  men  in  the  plate-making  room  found  Ramiro  difficult  to 
assess.   The  boys  called  him  "Don"  but  found  him  difficult  to  know.   He  was 
not  considered  gruff,  but  was  a  person  to  be  treated  with  respect,  somewhat 
of  an  enigma.    Since  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  department  who  made  bowls, 
he  was  out  of  the  interplay  having  to  do  with  item  produced  that  was  encountered 
among  the  several  plate-,  cup-,  and  saucer-makers.   There  was  never  any  talk 
of  shifting  him  to  another  production  item.   He  was  the  only  plate-maker  who 
wore  no  headgear  at  all.   During  work  breaks,  he  moved  out  of  the  room  to 
visit  with  several  bakers  active  in  the  union.   When  I  asked  the  other  men 
about  him,  I  received  confused  answers.   One  man  told  me  that  the  men  didn't 
feel  that  they  really  knew  Ramiro,   Attilio,  who  had  a  ready  answer  for  all 
queries,  said,  "Ramiro  will  speak  up,  but  not  for  his  (immediate)  companions,'" 
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Hector 
While  Ramiro  responded  generously  and  intelligently  to  my  approaches. 
Hector  took  the  initiative  in  seeking  me  out.   Several  times  he  came  by  my 
room  to  offer  to  buy  me  a  drink;  once  with  a  friend  who  was  visiting  from 
the  city.   In  terms  of  plant  service.  Hector  was  the  junior  among  the  plate- 
makers.   His  father  was  a  factory  worker.   He  was  Samuel's  brother-in-law 
and  they  lived  in  the  same  house  with  Samuel's  parents  -  Hector  with  his 
wife  and  eight  children. 

In  his  relations  with  the  other  men,  one  had  the  impression  that 
Hector  valued,  even  sought,  membership  and  leadership.   He  was  gruff  hut 
not  overly  so.   The  boys  called  him  "Don."   He  wore  tinted  glasses  and  a 
beret  like  Don  Noah's.   The  most  influencial  amopg  the  older  polishers  con- 
ducted a  small  biscuit  business  for  his  neighbors  on  the  polishing  side  of 
the  table  during  work  breaks.   Hector  had  a  similar  business  on  the  plate- 
making  side.   This  occupied  him  during  work,  breaks.   When  he  did  have  time, 
he  circulated  freely  although  never  being  accorded  a  leading  role  in  the 
conversation. 

Hector  used  the  term  hombre  completo  in  referring  to  several 
of  his  neighbors.   In  factory  parlance,  an  hombre  completo  was  a  man  that 
could  do  a  range  of  tasks.   One  polisher  told  me  that  he  could  both  farm  and 
do  factory  work,  that  he  was  an  hombre  completo.   The  term  was  also  used  to 
describe  a  man  who  both  fulfilled  his  family  responsibilities  and  arranged 
his  domestic  affairs  so  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  his  plaza  visits. 
It  was  also  used  to  designate  a  son  who,  while  continuing  to  live  with  his 
parents,  was  paying  his  own  way  through  his  earnings.   In  Hector's  terms, 
Don  Noah,  Attilio  and  Rodrigo  -  the  three  men  who  can  make  all  types  of  dishes  ■ 
were  hombres  completos. 
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Evidence  of  Predisposition  for  Social 
Reorganization  in  the  Plateroom 
If  we  weave  these  discrete  knowledges  about  individuals  into  a 
conceptual  construct,  the  degree  to  which  each  plate-maker  manifests  village 
traditions  stands  out.   Figure  8  presents  such  a  construct.   The  "Background 
factors"  are  self-evident.   The  first  three  "relationship  factors"  have 
already  been  discussed.   The  fourth  factor  "accepts  transfer"  requires 
comment. 
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Figure  8  -  Change-Orientation  Scores  of  Plate-makers  in  Terms 
Of  Certain  Background  and  Relationship  Factors 
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It  was  Hector  who  first  forwarded  the  idea  of  the  hombre  completo. 
In  his  terms  it  described  the  worker  who  could  do  all  of  the  tasks  in  the 
department.    Thus  some  of  the  plate-makers  were  not  hombres  completos  - 
Carmelo  who  could  make  only  saucers;  Samuel,  only  dessert  plates;  Fernando, 
only  saucers  and  these  not  too  rapidly.   As  far  as  anyone  knew,  Ramiro  was 
strictly  a  bowl-maker  and  Hector  a  cup-maker.   Don  Noah,  Attilio  and  Rodrigo, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  make  all  of  these  items.   In  Hector's  terms  they 
were  hombres  completos. 

But  the  term  was  also  used  in  a  broader  sense  and  here  a  value 
difference  came  into  play.   According  to  the  traditional  definition,  an 
hombre  completo  was  one  who  adequately  fulfilled  his  offsetting  roles  in 
the  family  and  the  plaza.   In  this  way  an  hombre  completo  was  one  who 
supported  traditional  values.   Don  Noah  would  subscribe  to  this  view  and 
classify  himself  in  this  category.   But  Attilio  used  the  term  differently. 
He  believed  that  it  should  encompass  as  well,  social  service  ability  of  an 
active  sort.   He  told  me:  "An  hombre  incompleto  is  one  who  is  noble  but 
does  no  good  (works).   An  hombre  completo,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
decent,  a  gentleman  and  (socially)  serviceable,"   As  one  who  promoted  an 
activist  role,  Attilio  added  good  works  to  simple  faith  and  adherance  to 
traditional  values  in  defining  the  concept. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Attilio,  and  Rodrigo,  criticized  Noah 
for  refusing  to  shift  temporarily  to  others  lines  of  work,   Don  Noah  was  an 
hombre  completo  who  was  fulfilling  only  one  part  of  the  definition. that  they 
were  advancing.   "Sure  we  all  like  to  work  on  the  item  with  which  we  are 
familiar,"  Attilio  told  me,  "but  other  people  have  to  earn  a  living  too." 


Ramiro  -  A  Moderate 


Attilio  -  An  Activist 


Noah  -  A  Traditionalist 


Hector  -  A  Moderate 
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In  one  six-week  period,  Rodrigo  and  Carmelo  worked  on  three  items;  Attilio, 
Samuel  and  Hector  on  two;  Don  Noah,  Don  Pablo  and  Ramiro  on  only  one.   The 
idea  of  shifting  Pablo  was  unthinkable,  and  people  were  not  clear  about 
Ramiro 's  technical  background.   But  Don  Noah's  potential  was  obvious.   He 
could  make  all  of  the  dishes,  but  chose  not  to. 

Don  Noah  was  caught  at  this  point  in  a  dilemma  not  of  his  own 
making.   He  had  achieved  preeminence  among  the  plate-makers  by  manifesting 
more  than  the  others  traditional  village  values.   The  traditional  value  about 
hombre  completo  required  only  that  a  man  perform  adequately  at  home,  in  the 
plaza  and  vis-a-vis  his  factory  patron.   It  said  nothing  about  serviceability 
to  his  work  associates.   Thus  social  preeminence  was  a  function  of  vertical 
not  lateral  linkage.   If  one  attended  to  his  vertical  relationships,  lateral 
preeminence  was  a  matter  of  course.   To  fulfill  Attilio's  criteria  for  an 
hombre  completo,  Noah  would  have  had  to  have  moved  back  from  this  full-blown 
manifestation  of  village  traditions,  a  course  that  would  have  undercut  his 
special  position. 

Yet  the  ability  to  avoid  reassignment  also  underscored  Don  Noah's 
preeminence  in  the  post-electrification,  pre-football  era.   At  that  point, 
Don  Jose  and  his  administrator  were  correct  in  their  estimate  that  Noah  was 
the  king  of  the  plate-makers.   He  maintained  this  position  by  unquestioned 
allegiance  to  the  traditional  values,     manifesting  the  destiny  which  these 
values  imposed  upon  him,  and  scoring  a  zero  on  the  change-orientation  scale. 
His  preeminence  was  supported  by  the  attitudes  of  his  immediate  neighbors  and 
of  the  older  men  in  the  nearby  baking  room.   Even  the  respect  of  the  younger 
plate-makers,  conditioned  as  they  were  to  the  older  ways  and  not  yet  effectively 
exposed  to  new  ones  that  might  compete  for  their  allegiance,  reinforced  Noah's 
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eminence.   These  new  ways  were  there  in  the  room,  harbored  in  the  dispositions 
of  those  who  had  traveled  and  worked  out  of  the  village;  but  Attilio  was 
sealed  off  by  the  opinion  that  he  was  irresponsible  and  Ramiro  by  his 
enigmatic  image. 

In  the  months  before  football,  Don  Noah  reigned  a  supreme  but 
uneasy  monarch.   The  adjacent  experience  in  the  baking  room  upon  which  he 
depended  for  support  had  become  more  distant,  the  supportive  visits  from 
the  patron  less  frequent.   The  elements  of  change  were  already  afoot  in 
the  department,  temporarily  blocked  by  the  sheer  momentum  of  the  established 
ways,      only  awaiting  an  issue  around  which  they  might  converge. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Federico  made  his  first  attempt 
to  organize  a  football  team.   Football  was  a  delicate  issue  for  reasons  that 
have  been  suggested.   Neutrality  in  the  central  plateroom  opinion,  if  not 
outright  support,  was  a  precondition  to  the  emergence  of  serious  candidates. 
Yet  those  who  might  have  stepped  forward  could  not  count  on  even  this  neu- 
trality.  The  only  consensual  apparatus  that  existed  was  the  hierarchial 
one  provided  by  local  tradition,  and  football  was  subversive  to  this  tra- 
dition.  The  gambit  failed.   It  would  be  revived  later  when  the  support- 
generating  apparatus  was  in  place.   Both  the  positions  which  Attilio  was 

advocating  and  the  unsettlement  these  created  in  Don  Noah  were  moving  the 

a 
department  in  the  direction  of/modified  consensual  structure.   Attilio  and 

Noah,  each  in  his   own  way,  were  principals  in  the  processes  by  which  the 

modification  was  working  its  way  through. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  manner  in  which  the  depart- 
ment used  visible  differentiation  to  designate  its  principals.   In  a  setting 
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in  which  visible  differentiation  was  proscribed,  the  department  had  few 
outward  signs  which  to  employ.   It  had, in  fact,  only  three:   location  of 
work  station,  item  worked  and  headgear.   Effective  resistance  to  reassignment 
was  a  fourth,  but  this  was  under  fire.   The  first  of  the  three  visible  signs, 
corner  work-stations,  might  have  been  a  matter  of  chance.   Yet  both  Noah  and 
Attilio  had  them,  and  at  opposite  ends  of  the  potting  table  as  if  to  under- 
score in  a  physical  way  the  psychological  difference  that  separated  them 
and  yet  put  them  in  direct  confrontation  at  the  value  level.   Rodrigo  had 
the  third  end  position  that  was  available  to  the  plate-makers.   Plate-making 
required  no  more  skill  than  bowl-  or  cup-making,  perhaps  less;  yet  all  three 
of  these  men  were  plate-makers.   There  was  no  reason  why  all  those  making 
plates  should  have  been  hombres  completos  -  at  the  skill  level  -  yet  all 
three  were.   Finally,  neither  Noah  nor  Attilio  wore  the  headgear  typical  of 
their  position.   Noah  wore  a  beret  and  Attilio  a  military-style  cap  which 
he  had  his  wife  make  up  for  him.   In  a  setting  where  the  mode  was  to  lose 
yourself  in  the  commonplace,  these  men  were  visibly  on  stage,  Attilio 
responding  to  old  predispositions  and  new  opportunities  and  Noah  reacting 
to  the  challenge  which  Attilio  represented. 

Two  other  plate-makers,  whom  events  were  subsequently  to  thrust 
to  the  fore,  retained  a  posture  of  low  visibility  at  this  juncture.   Ramiro 
and  Hector  rated  slightly  higher  than  the  midpoint  on  the  change-orientation 
score  on  page  5.23,  their  low  visibilitly  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  the  only  ones  who  received  ambiguous  responses.   People  were  not  sure 
if  Ramiro  was  a  "Don,"  if  Hector  could  be  counted  on  to  "speak  up."  Moreover, 
Hector  was  precluded  from  much  of  the  work-break  interaction  by  his  need  to 
attend  to  his  biscuit  business  as  was  Ramiro  by  his  custom  of  going  out  of 
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the  department  during  these  times  to  meet  with  his  union  associates.   Yet 
in  headgear  they  were  differentiated,  Hector  wearing  the  beret  that  Don 
Noah  used  and  Ramiro  wearing  no  hat  at  all.   The  outward  signs  of  physical 
differentiation  manifested  by  the  individual  plate-makers  are  summarized  in 
Figure  9, 


Plate- 

Corner 

Makes 

Non-standard 

Resists 

Visihi  lity 

Maker 

Position 

Plates 

Headgear 

Reassignment 

Score 

Attilio 

X 

X 

X 

3 

Rodrigo 

X 

X 

2 

Ramiro 

X 

1 

Hector 

X 

1 

Fernando 

0 

Samuel 

0 

Carmelo 

0 

Pablo 

X 

1 

Noah 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4 

Figure  9  -  Visibility  Scores  of  Plate-Makers 
In  Terms  of  Certain  Outward  Signs 


Thus,  it  is  possible  to  chart  the  range  of  positions  manifested 
by  individual  plate-makers  in  the  post-electrification,  pre-football  period. 
Attilio,  the  activist  responding  to  the  particular  impulses  of  a  special 
personal  history,  reveled  in  the  newer  and  easier  modes  of  interaction  that 
changes  in  the  plant  now  made  possible.   He  obviously  enjoyed  being  the 
center  of  attention  among  the  gregarious  young  plate-makers  and  polishers 
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and  their  counterparts  among  the  boys.   Noah  was  still  king  of  the  plate- 
makers,  the  court  of  appeal  in  value  adjudication;  but  he  was  a  restless, 
uneasy  king  watching  the  equity  of  a  lifetime  of  investment  waste  away  as 
the  result  of  events  over  which  he  had  little  control,   Pablo  and  Carmelo 
supported  Noah,  perhaps  less  subjected  to  the  pressures  which  he  was 
experiencing.   Rodrigo  followed  along  after  Attilio,  manifesting  the  same 
relish  towards  the  turn  of  events,   Samuel  and  Fernando  were,  as  ever, 
isolated  from  the  flow  of  action,  although  Fernando  was  to  suffer  the 
personal  misfortune  of  transfer  out  of  the  room,   Ramiro  remained  reserved, 
enigmatic  to  the  others,  hatless,  off  to  visit  his  union  friends  in  another 
part  of  the  plant  whenever  the  occasion  presented.   Hector  was  alert  for 
opportunities  to  improve  his  social  position,  although  somewhat  impeded 
by  his  biscuit  business. 

The  circumstance  at  this  point  can  be  described  as  one  of 
latent  polarization,  awaiting  only  the  issue  which  would  bring  the  two  poles 
into  dynamic  interaction.   This  posture  of  the  group,  prior  to  the  action 
which  was  to  follow,  is  charted  in  Figure  10  using  the  rough  change-orientation 
and  visibility  indices  which  were  derived.   On  the  left  are  to  be  found 
the  traditionalists  -  Noah,  Pablo,  and  Carmelo  -  with  only  Don  Noah  mani- 
festing the  high  visibility  which  is  his  due  in  terms  of  the  traditional 
fixed-destiny  concept.   On  the  right  are  the  activists,  Attilio  and  Rodrigo, 
both  allowing  themselves  reasonably  high  visibility,   Samuel  and  Fernando  - 
social  isolates  both  but  for  separate  reasons  -  do  not  figure  prominently 
in  the  group's  structure.   Ramiro  and  Hector,  moderates  on  the  change- 
orientation  score,  have  still  avoided  social  prominence,  their  low  visibility 
according  them  the  advantage  of  a  waiting  period  until  the  situation  ripens. 
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Figure  10  -  Change-Orientation  and  Visibility  Indices 
Of  the  Plate-Makers  in  the  Post-Electrification,  Pre-Football  Period 
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This  was  the  configuration  of  the  critical  elements  in  the  plate-making 
room  at  the  time  that  Don  Jose  dropped  his  bomb. 


Chapter  6 
THE  EFFECT  OF  INNOVATION  ON  A  SINGLE  PRODUCTION  DEPARTMENT  (CONT. ) 

There  existed  in  the  platerootn  in  the  immediate  post-electrification 
period  at  least  a  readiness  for  social  reorganization.   The  historical  vertical 
or  hierarchial  configuration  was  breaking  down.   It  had  flattened  out  and 
taken  on  a  lateral  or  horizontal  cast.   Two  particulars  in  this  change  process 
were  to  be  noted.   The  external  pressures  for  conformity  to  the  historic 
modes  of  association  had  been  weakened.   The  older  men  in  the  baking  room, 
the  bearers  of  the  conventional  wisdom,  were  less  able  to  enforce  value 
observation  in  the  plateroom.   New  spatial  arrangements  had  made  the  "plaea 
phenomenon"  less  operant.   Several  of  the  older  value-bearers  in  the  plate- 
room  at  this  point  abandoned  their  posts  and  retreated  to  the  more  congruent 
setting  of  the  ovens,  leaving  Don  Noah  as  the  sole  agent  of  a  once  general 
tradition.   Concurrently,  several  of  the  more  gregarious  platemekers,  impelled 
by  motives  that  arose  out  of  their  special  biographies,  were  preparing  to 
move  into  the  vacume  which  events  had  created.   Without  adjacent  support 
Noah  was  ill-equipped  to  deal  with  the  new  and  subversive  values  that  they 
were  proposing.   All  of  these  developments  had  created  a  tension  which  could 
not  continue  indefinitely  and  which  presaged  important  social  reorganization. 

All  that  was  lacking  at  this  point  was  an  event  which  would  drama- 
tize for  all  parties  the  extent  of  the  shifts  that  had  already  taken  place 
and  give  legitimacy  to  new  social  structure  which  was  ready  to  go  into  place. 
Don  Jose  was  to  provide  the  occasion  for  such  dramatization  and  legitimiza- 
tion.  The  event  with  which  he  did  so  was  a  meeting  that  he  called  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  the  pay  system  in  the  department. 
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Individual  Productivity  and  Pay  System  in  the  Plateroom 

Up  until  the  time  that  Don  Jose  called  them  to  his  office  to  dis- 
cuss a  new  pay  system,  the  platemakers  had  received  a  simple  day  rate  of  pay. 
All  men  in  the  room  -  platemakers,  polishers  and  boys  -  received  one  of  the 
three  basic  daily  rates  that  had  been  established.   The  rate  a  man  received 
was  related  to  age,  not  to  job  or  performance.   Thus  Carmelo,  the  young 
platemaker,  received  the  same  pay  as  the  boys,  11.20  pesos  a  day  -  somewhat 
under  one  U.S.  dollar  -  or  67.20  pesos  for  a  six-day  week.   Samuel  and 
Fernando,  the  two  isolates,  received  the  middle  rate  of  76.80  pesos  per 
week.   All  of  the  other  platemakers  received  the  top  rate  of  79. 20  pesos  per 
week. 

Six  months  after  electrification,  Don  Jose  decided  to  shift  the 
plateroom  workers  to  incentive  pay.   With  the  ovens  electrified,  he  was 
equipped  to  handle  the  additional  output  that  in  his  estimate  the  change 
would  generate.   Moreover,  with  the  Christmas  buying  season  ahead,  he  wanted 
to  build  up  inventory.   Only  the  plateroom  was  to  be  affected  by  the  change. 
All  other  departments  would  remain  on  the  day-pay  system. 

The  change  to  the  incentive  system  meant  that  age  would  no  longer 
be  the  basic  determinent  of  pay  received.  A  table  of  rates  for  each  item 
of  chinaware  was  established  ascending  from  1.  10  pesos  per-lOO-pieces  for 
the  saucers  that  Carmelo  and  Fernando  made  to  2.00  per-lOO-pieces  for  the 
dinner  plates  that  Attilio,  Rodrigo  and  Don  Noah  manufactured.  While  the 
new  system  reflected  something  of  the  social  standing  of  the  workers  in 
that  rates  were  arbitrarily  assigned  to  each  item,  the  change  represented 
a  move  from  a  raw  age  basis  in  establishing  an  individual's  compensation 
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towards  something  that  approximated  compensation  based  on  productive  per- 
formance.  Thus  junior  men  acquired  at  least  the  technical  capacity  to 
exceed  the  performance  of  men  who  were  senior  to  them  and  to  rise  above  the 
levels  assigned  to  them  in  keeping  with  their  "destiny"  as  younger  men. 
This  broader  social  implication  gives  the  changeover  and  the  events  which 
surrounded  it  special  significance. 

A  record  was  kept  of  each  platemaker's  output  for  a  six-week 
period  shortly  before  the  change  was  made  while  the  men  were  still  on  the 
day-rate  system.   I  have  converted  these  figures  into  the  piece-rate  equiva- 
lent in  order  to  make  them  comparable  to  data  on  worker  output  in  the  subse- 
quent period.   This  conversion  also  combines  into  a  single  monetary  figure 
the  production  of  men  who  worked  on  several  items  -  plates,  saucers  and 
cups  -  during  the  period  under  consideration.   What  results  is  a  rough 
index  of  individual  productivity,  but  one  which  must  be  considered  approxi- 
mate for  two  reasons.   In  the  first  place,  during  the  day-rate  period 
production  figures  were  loosely  kept  and  rounded  off.   For  instance  if 
Don  Ignacio  transferred  a  worker  temporarily  or  sent  him  on  an  errand,  he 
would  add  in  a  figure  which  was  his  estimate  of  what  the  man  would  have 
done  had  he  stayed  on  the  job.   Moreover,  there  was  still  a  subjective  element 
in  the  piece  rates  which  were  finally  assigned.   The  results  of  this  survey 
are  listed  in  column  two  of  Figure  11. 

After  the  shift  to  incentive  pay,  bookkeeping  became  more  precise. 
A  record  was  kept  of  the  polishable  pieces  that  each  platemaker  produced. 
This  score  is  listed  in  column  four  of  Figure  11.   Total  production  rose 
407o  from  41,000  pieces-a-week  to  57,000.   A  part  of  this  increase  was  due  to 
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20 
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6 
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1 
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20 
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79 
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*This  is  the  rate  that  Attilio  would  have  earned  on 
during  this  period  had  the  piece  rate/ 100  been  in  e 
he  received  the  standard  pay  rate  shown  in  column  1 
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Exhibit  11  -  Individual  Output  According  to  Social  Classification 

During  a  Six-week  Period  Before  and  a  Six-week  Period  After 

The  Change  to  Incentive  Pay 
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the  fact  that  Rodrigo,  a  more  productive  worker,  returned  after  an  illness 
and  replaced  Fernando  who  was  transferred  to  the  mixing  room;  but  all  fac- 
tions responded  to  the  piece-rate  incentive  with  some  interesting  differences 
in  individual  response.   Both  before  and  after  the  change,  the  traditionalists 
were  the  high  producers  in  the  room.   Yet  during  the  peice-rate  period  Don 
Noah  was  passed  by  young  Carmelo  both  in  total  output  and  take-home  pay 
and  was  rapidly  being  overtaken  by  Attilio,   It  might  be  expected  that  a 
social  reaction  might  have  manifested  itself  after  the  youngest  plate- 
maker  progressed  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  pay  in  the  room,  but  the 
data  was  collected  immediately  after  the  changeover  at  which  time  this 
effect  was  not  noticeable.   Ramiro  and  Hector,  who  proved  to  be  moderates 
both  in  terms  of  output  and  social  involvement,  showed  relatively  modest 
gains,  with  Samuel  -  the  isolate  -  retaining  the  bottom  position  which  he 
had  previously  shared  with  Fernando,   This  was  the  formal  profile  of  the 
pay  change  that  had  taken  place.   But  the  episode  was  to  prove  the  occasion 
for  a  second  set  of  changes  occuring  concurrently  in  the  social  structure 
of  the  group. 

The  Social  Structure  in  the  Plateroom  During  the  Rate-Setting  Episode 

Don  Jose  chose  to  introduce  the  new  incentive  system  in  a 
strange  way.   Normally  such  a  change  would  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
patron  figuring  out  what  level  of  pay  would  be  appropriate  granted  the  kind 
of  man  performing  each  job  and  then  discussing  his  findings  with  the  key 
people  involved,  particularly  the  senior  workers,  on  a  man  by  man  basis,   I 
do  not  know  why  Don  Jose  departed  from  this  custom.   He  may  have  read  or 
heard  something  about  participative  methods.   It  may  be  that  he  wished  to 
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impress  the  visiting  investigator.   Perhaps  be  was  responding  intuitively  to  an 
on-the-spot  judgment  that  a  junta  was  his  only  option  in  approaching  a  group 
that  had  lost  its  capacity  to  negotiate  through  the  traditional  senior-man 
(destiny)  channel.   Certainly  his  intuitions  told  him  that  there  was  something 
special  going  on  in  the  plateroom  that  made  it  an  unaccustomed  departure  from 
the  normal.   In  any  event,  he  called  all  of  the  plateroom  workers  -  plate- 
makers,  polishers  and  boys  -  into  his  office,  announced  his  intention,  and 
invited  them  to  nominate  a  junta  or  committee  to  negotiate  with  him  the  rates 
that  were  to  be  established  for  the  individual  items, 

I  was  on  a  short  return  trip  to  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting  and  must  depend  on  second-hand  reports  in  recreating  what  took 
place.   I  can  state  that  when  I  returned  five  days  later,  the  group  was  in 
a  quandary.   What  their  patron  had  asked  the  men  to  do  was  not  within  their 
historic  repertoire  of  responses,  although  some  of  them  thought  that  it  should 
be.   They  experienced  difficulty  in  complying  with  his  request.   I  asked  if 
they  had  held  a  meeting  to  nominate  a  junta.   The  reply  was  "not  a  single 
meeting,  but  a  series  of  little  (sub-group)  meetings.'" 

Worker  opinion    the  wisdom  of  Don  Jose's  strategy  varied.   Don 
Noah,  I  suspect,  was  deeply  effected  by  the  issue  that  Jose  had  posed.   He 
sat  silent  throughout  the  session.   Only  Don  Pablo  and  Attilio  offered  any 
comment  -  Pablo  trailing  off  into  his  customary  complaints  about  misery  and 
poverty  and  Attilio  raising  the  question  of  the  workers'  equity  in  the  change. 
The  oldest  polisher,  a  man  who  subsequently  sought  and  was  granted  transfer 
to  the  baking  room,  nominated  Don  Noah  to  organize  and  head  the  junta.   Don 
Noah  refused.   He  went  further,  he  visited  Don  Jose  in  his  home  after  Mass 
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on  Sunday  and  urged  him  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  piece  rate  or  at  least  of 
negotiating  it  by  means  of  a  junta. 

Don  Noah' s  comments  at  this  point  were  guarded.   I  suspect  that  he 
was  caught  in  something  of  a  dilemma.   His  high  status  was  based  upon  un- 
swerving devotion  to  traditional  protocol  as  defined  by  the  destiny  concept. 
This  was  the  equity  in  which  he  had  invested,  the  skill  in  which  he  had 
schooled  himself,  the  foundation  upon  which  his  preeminence  rested.   To 
respond  to  Don  Jose's  invitation  to  form  a  junta  would  have  thrust  him  into 
collaborative  activity  of  a  non-authoritative  character  at  odds  with  the 
destiny  concept  which  was  his  prior  allegiance.   He  told  me: 

Don  Jose  called  us  to  his  office  to  tell  us  about  the 
change.   He  also  solicited  our  ideas  on  the  change  and 
asked  us  to  form  a  junta.   We  are  very  badly  prepared 
for  such  things,  doctor.   We've  never  been  able  to  make 
such  arrangements.   We  are  very  incapable  people.   We 
have  only  those  things  that  the  patrons  initiate  for  us. 
Setting  a  pay-rate  is  a  matter  for  a  patron  not  a  junta, 

Attilio,  on  the  other  hand,       favored  the  idea.   It  fitted  in  with 

his  idea  that  a  worker  should  "speak  up."  A  few  days  after  the  meeting  at 

which  Don  Jose  had  raised  the  possibility,  he  reported: 

Getting  a  junta  together  is  simply  a  matter  of  finding 
a  few  workers  who  can  and  will  speak  up.   I  believe  that 
a  worker  who  can  should  speak  up  for  his  companions, 
Noah  refused  to  serve  on  the  junta.   He  has  two  sons 
to  help  him  out,  but  he  must  be  afraid  of  losing  his 
job.   He's  not  even  in  favor  of  incentive  pay.   Samuel 
is  useless  in  these  matters  even  though  he's  a  bachelor 
and  makes  money  outside  working  with  his  father.   Ramiro 
is  capable  of  speaking  up,  but  I'm  not  sure  that  he  will. 
Hector  might.'   He  has  eight  children  and  is  concerned 
about  his  job,  but  he's  also  new  in  the  group  and  wants 
to  make  a  good  impression.   Rodrigo,  Pablo  and  myself 
are  the  only  ones  you  can  count  on  to  speak  up,   Rodrigo 
and  I  went  to  Don  Jose's  home  a  couple  of  months  ago  to 
tell  him  that  we  couldn't  live  on  the  day-ratte  wage. 
Now  we  have  a  chance  to  do  something  about  it. 
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Ramiro  reported  mixed  feelings  at  this  point: 

Don  Jose  called  us  into  his  office  during  the  break- 
fast (mid-morning)  break.   He  told  us  that  he  wanted 
more  output  and  that  he  was  willing  to  continue  our 
basic  day-rate  and,  in  addition,  pay  each  individual 
proportionately  for  the  excess  production  that  he 
turned  out.   He  said  that  instead  of  dealing  with 
each  man  individually,  he  wanted  us  to  nominate  a 
junta  to  work  with  him  in  establishing  the  piece-rate 
for  each  type  of  chinaware  produced.   Attilio  thought 
that  Don  Jose  wanted  us  to  do  more  work  for  the  same 
money  and  expressed  his  displeasure.   Pablo  also  had 
something  to  say.   I  didn't  say  anything,  Tobias  (the 
oldest  polisher)  nominated  Don  Noah  and  Attilio,   I 
think  Pablo  was  also  nominated,   Noah  didn't  want  to 
serve.   Finally,  Don  Jose  said:   "Why  don't  you  turn 
this  over  in  your  heads  for  three  or  four  days,  then 
I  will  get  together  with  the  junta."   Since  then,  we 
haven't  been  able  to  form  a  junta.   We're  poorly 
equipped  to  do  things  among  ourselves.   Here  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  individualism.   No  one  has  confidence 
in  his  companions.   The  people  in  the  plateroom  are 
very  timid.   Only  Attilio,  Rodrigo,  Hector  and 
Pablo  will  speak  up.   But  I'm  still  optimistic  that 
we  can  form  a  junta. 

With  the  plateroom  astir  and  anxious,  there  were  conflicting 
reports  about  who  was  nominated  to  serve  on  the  junta,  how  they  were  nomin- 
ated, and  what  the  eventual  disposition  of  the  matter  was.   The  responses 
listed  in  Exhibit  12  are  the  men's  subjective  recollections  and  they  proved 
to  be  frequently  in  conflict.   The  old  polisher  recalled  nominating  Don  Noah, 
Pablo  and  Hector,  although  others  recalled  him  nominating  Attilio  as  well, 
Pablo's  recollections  were  confused  trailing  off  rapidly  into  his  usual 
treatise  on  poverty  and  its  consequences,   I  had  the  feeling  that  for  Pablo, 
the  junta  was  not  so  much  an  end  in  itself  as  an  opportunity  to  give  voice 
once  again  to  his  familiar  theme,   Attilio  and  Rodrigo,  whom  I  spoke  to 
together,  concluded  that  the  junta  that  was  nominated  had  consisted  of  Don 
Noah,  Hector  and  Attilio.   Ramiro  first  recalled  Noah  and  Attilio,  later  adding 
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Recalled  by 

Recalled 

as  Nominees 

Attilio 

Rodrigo 

Ramiro 

Hector   Carmelo 

Pablo 

Noah 

Attilio 

X 

X 

X 

Rodrigo 

X 

X 

X 

Ramiro 

X 

(X) 

X 

Hector 

(X) 

(X) 

X 

X 

Carmelo 

X 

X 

X 

Noah 

X 

X 

X 

Total 

5 

4        1 

4 

5 

Exhibit  12  -  Recollections  of  the  Platemakers  About  Who  Was 


Nominated  to  Serve  on  Rate-fixing  Junta 
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Pablo.   Hector  recalled  a  first  slate  of  Noah  and  Pablo  later  being  substitu- 
ted by  one  that  consisted  of  Attilio  and  himself.   Young  Carmelo  was  confused 
by  the  whole  business.   He  tended  to  think  in  terms  of  a  plate-,  cup-,  and 
saucer-maker  -  Don  Noah,  Pablo  and  himself  -  the  three  traditionalists.   Don 
Noah  admitted  having  refused  the  nomination  and  identified  the  other  three 
nominees  as  Attilio,  Hector  and  Pablo. 

Don  Jose  handed  the  men  a  rough  assignment  and  they  responded, 
although  inconclusively,  by  designating  their  four  most  visible  members: 
Don  Noah,  the  respected  "king;"  Pablo,  the  chronic  complainer;  Hector,  the 
eager  neophyte;  and  Attilio,  the  loquacious  upstart.   It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  Rodrigo  and  Carmelo,  satellite   to  other  primary  figures,  were 
passed  over;  but  how  about  Ramiro?   I  asked  the  old  polisher  who  had  imade 
the  first  nominations  and  he  reported  incorrectly:   "I  didn't  nominate 
Ramiro  because  he  wasn't  even  present  at  the  meeting,"  underscoring  once 
again  that  worker's  habitual  posture  of  low  visibility. 

Ten  days  had  passed  and  no  junta  felt  adequately  designated  to 

operate  for  the  group.   Nor  had  Don  Jose  raised  the  matter  a  second  time. 

Attilio  was  prodding  the  group  to  respond  and  Don  Noah  had  refused  to  involve 

himself  further  in  the  matter.   One  sensed  an  uneasiness  in  the  room  and  an 

increasing  desire  for  resolution  of  the  issue.   Then  on  the  tenth  day,  the 

impasse  was  broken.   Attilio  and  Hector  worked  at  adjacent  work  stations 

with  Ramiro 's  intervening.   That  afternoon  the  two  of  them  were  pursuing 

the  matter  of  the  junta  when  the  following  interchange  took  place: 

Hector:   We  really  should  go  to  see  Don  Jos6  about  establishing 

the  incentive  rates, 
Attilio:   Why  don't  we  go? 
Ramiro:   Let's  go.' 
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Whereupon  Ramiro  shut  off  his  machine,  took  off  his  apron  and  started  wiping 
his  clay-covered  hands  with  a  rag.   The  other  two  followed  suit.   Then  the 
three  men,  having  constituted  themselves  as  the  rate-fixing  junta,  headed 
for  Don  Jose's  office  calling  upon  Rodrigo  to  join  them  as  they  left  the 
room. 

Several  months  later  Federico,  the  mechanic,  made  a  second  effort 
to  organize  a  football  team  at  La  Nueva.   This  time  there  were  sufficient 
candidates,  all  of  them  from  the  platemaking  room,  and  the  team  was  success- 
fully launched. 

The  Particulars  of  A  Structural  Change 

The  departure  of  the  self-constituted  junta  for  Don  Jose's  office 
signaled  the  death  of  the  old  order  in  the  plateroom.   At  that  moment  Don 
Noah  ceased  to  be  king  of  the  platemakers  although  it  would  take  all 
parties  sometime  to  realize  fully  what  had  happened.   Out  of  the  sheer 
momentum  of  customary  usage,  the  platemakers  would  continue  to  show  Noah 
respect  and  defer  to  him  on  matters  of  little  consequence.   Never  again, 
however,  would  they  accord  his  counsel  final  priority  or  await  his  lead  in 
matters  of  importance. 

The  manner  in  which  the  junta  was  established  was  clearly  at  odds 
with  local  precedent  and  represented  a  first  departure  from  the  formula  for 
action-taking  ordained  by  the  destiny  concept.    My  close  monitoring  of  this 
group's  activities  ended  shortly  after  the  rate-fixing  episode,  but  it  seems 
clear  that  the  freeing  up  of  candidates  for  membership  on  the  football  team 
could  only  happen  after  important  modification  in  the  influence  structure  of 
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the  plateroom,  and  it  was  the  football  team  which  was  to  afford  the  village 
dramatic  and  durable  institutionalization  of  a  new  mode  of  affiliation,  col- 
laboration and  sentiment-formation.   It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  particu- 
lars which  produced  this  development  command  our  attention  and  assessment. 

The  structural-revision  particulars  inherent  in  the  rate-fixing 
episode  are  readily  identifiable:   (1)  The  system  under  study  acquired  a 
distinct  boundary  which  enclosed  the  elements  of  a  separate  identity.   This 
new  boundary  was  constituted  both  of  physical  separation  and  a  special  emerg- 
ing age  characteristic  at  odds  with  that  of  neighboring  systems.   (2)  An 
external  event  posed  an  important  internal  issue.   Don  Jose  issued  his  invi- 
tation and  then  retired.   It  was  both  the  issue  which  he  posed  and  his 
unavailability  in  its  resolution  which  contributed  to  the  mounting  internal 
tension  needed  to  spark  structural  revision  in  the  system.  (3)  The  external 
event  meshed  with  certain  internal  predispositions.   Attilio  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  Rodrigo  -  powered  by  strong  feelings  that  had  their  source 
in  special  psychological  biographies  -  believed  that  workers  should  speak 
up.   The  junta  proposal  provided  them  with  an  opportunity  to  make  these  feel- 
ings manifest.   It  gave  them  a  platform  from  which  to  plead  their  cause. 
(4)  Traditional  leadership  took  a  negative  position  on  the  issue.   Don  Noah 
was  irked  that  Jose  had  proposed  a  junta.   The  idea  was  at  odds  with  the 
destiny  concept  to  which  he  had  accorded  full  allegiance.   He  had  no  alter- 
native other  than  to  oppose  the  plan.   (5)  There  followed  an  extended  inter- 
lude featured  by  polarization  of  the  two  views.   Don  Noah  loosely  supported 
by  Pablo  and  Carmelo  represented  one  polar  extreme  and  Attilio  backed  by 
Rodrigo, the  second.   The  other  members  of  the  group  were  not  in  a  position 
to  take  sides  during  the  early  polarization  period.   The  isolates  were  as 
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always  unconcerned  or  lacked  the  social  linkage  to  make  their  concerns  felt. 
The  moderates  -  Ramiro  and  Hector  -  were  temporarily  blocked.   I  have  been 
treating  only  the  platemakers  in  recalling  these  events.   Obviously,  the 
polishers  and  the  boys  were  an  active  although  subordinate  audience  to  the 
drama  which  was  unfolding.   (6)  This  interlude  both  shaped  the  eventual 
resolution  and  expedited  its  occurrence.   At  first  only  Noah  and  Attilio 
related  Don  Jose's  proposal  to  their  own  abiding  concerns.   The  others  had 
no  clear  idea  of  what  was  at  stake  or  how  the  issue  should  be  resolved.   The 
Noah-Attilio  interplay  sharpened  the  issue  for  them.   It  also  created  in  them 
over  time  an  increasing  desire  for  resolution  of  the  issue  in  terms  of  their 
new  learnings  as  a  means  of  ending  the  interpersonal  tension  to  which  they 
had  been  submitted.   (7)  The  point  was  finally  reached  where  circumstances 
propelled  a  low-visibility  moderate  into  the  leadership  role.   At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  interlude,  on  day  1  after  Don  Jose's  invitation,  Ramiro' s  conclu- 
sive gambit  would  have  been  rejected  or  at  least  ignored.   On  day  10  he 
could  no  longer  withhold  it  without  leaving  himself  open  to  subsequent  per- 
sonal consequence.   Thus  he  was  pulled  into  action  both  by  the  mounting  de- 
gree of  issue-clarification  that  the  men  had  experienced  and  by  their  in- 
creasing desire  for  closure  and  pushed  into  action  by  his  readiness  for 
service  compounded  both  of  his  special  personal  history  and  his  prior  posi- 
tion of  sustained  low  visibility.   To  have  accorded  the  highly  visible 
Attilio  the  prior  role  would  have  been  a  divisive  affront  to  Don  Noah  which 
the  men  were  not  prepared  to  entertain.   This  explains  their  sentiment  that 
the  front-running  Attilio  was  not  completely  "dependable."   Ramiro,  however, 
with  an  affinity  for  Attilio' s  position,  was  yet  not  visibly  linked  to  the 
Noah-Attilio  struggle.   While  his  position  was  somewhat  of  a  mystery,  he 
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gave  evidence  of  a  capacity  for  movement  and  thus  represented  the  best 
available  compromise  which  the  group  could  employ  in  achieving  its  purposes. 
Attilio  had  gained  his  point  and  a  new  group  purpose  had  been  validated 
together  with  the  structure  to  make  it  operational.   Noah's  resistance  had 
expedited  this  development.   Yet  neither  Attilio  nor  Noah  would  take  the 
lead  in  the  events  that  would  follow.   Ramiro  would  take  the  lead  or,  if 
he  faltered.  Hector. 

Here  our  story  ends.   The  platemakers  had  created  a  new  structure 
at  odds  with  the  destiny  concept  and  featuring  a  previously  unknown  organi- 
zational style.   This  structure  was  to  free  its  members  for  participation  in 
the  football  team  which  was  soon  to  be  organized.   The  football  team  was 
to  provide  the  plant  with  the  first  formalized  example  of  a  new  organizational 
style.   This  example  and  the  mutant  style  were  to  rebound  rapidly  to  the 
plaza  as  the  young  workers  sought  allies  in  that  sphere,  thus  closing  the 
plant-plaza  circle.   Soon  both  parties  would  be  involved  in  regularized 
excursions  away  from  the  village  and  the  integrity  of  its  values,  and  the 
change  processes  would  compound  themselves.   In  the  concluding  chapter  I 
will  address  myself  to  a  theoretical  interpretation  of  the  particulars  by 
which  this  end  was  secured. 


Chapter  7 
THE  PARTICULARS  OF  EARLY  CHANGE 

Our  small  survey  has  not  taken  us  far  -  no  further  than  from  a  village 
plaza  to  one  of  its  factories  and  workrooms  and  back  to  the  plaza  -  but  we  have 
covered  much  ground.   We  have  come  up  against  the  particulars  of  early  change 
in  their  natural  habitat.   Now  it  is  time  to  take  account  of  these  particulars, 
to  incorporate  them  into  a  model  of  early  change,  to  test  this  model  against 
earlier  theories  that  have  been  cited,  and  to  speculate  on  what  it  may  have  to 
say  to  those  charged  with  the  management  of  change  under  conditions  of  early 
development. 

The  Soft  Spot  in  the  Village  Structure 

Santuario  was  something  of  an  anomaly.   In  no  sense  a  primitive 
village  -  it  had  industry  -  it  was  yet  more  traditional  than  its  neighbors 
which  were  agrarian.   The  traditional  ways  had  given  Santuarian  industry  a 
consistent  rationale  and  stability  during  the  first  half  century.   The  village 
had  in  turn  employed  the  fruit  of  this  industry  to  perpetuate  these  traditional 
ways  deep  into  the  twentieth  century  to  a  point  where  most  of  its  neighbors 
had  yielded  to  external  modernizing  influences.   Thus  I  found  industry  and  moderni- 
zation running  at  cross  purposes  in  Santuario;  but  only  for  the  time  being,  for 
the  community  was  about  to  break  out  of  tradition  and  to  do  so  on  its  own  terms. 

The  old  ways  were  embedded  in  a  destiny  concept  which  dictated  how 
people  should  relate,  take  action,  and  respond  to  external  and  internal  overtures. 
This  concept  prescribed  a  hierarchial  formula  for  these  purposes  with  the  initia- 
tive passing  from  religious  padre  to  work  patron  to  padre  de  familia.   Everything 
about  the  village  was  tailored  to  the  expression  of  this  formula  -  its  places 
of  assembly,  its  routines  and  protocols,  even  its  technology  and  workplace  layout. 
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This  pervasive  formula  could  not  look  beyond  Santuario's  bounds  for  support  and 
validation,  quite  the  contrary.   It  required  buffering  from  adjacent  experience 
with  which  it  was  at  odds  and  it  needed  internal  bolstering  of  its  members 
allegiance  to  these  special  protocols.   These  ends  were  secured  by  two  social 
mechanisms.   The  powerful  "plaza  phenomenon"  dictated  a  single  place  of  assembly 
and  then  spotlighted  and  instantly  dealt  with  out-of-character  behavior  at  this 
place  of  assembly  by  means  of  social  apparatus  that  had  all  the  features  of  an 
automatic  control  system.   The  pervasive  "fortress  mentality,"  to  which  all 
parties  subscribed,  held  that  Santuario  represented  the  best  of  all  worlds 
while  what  awaited  beyond  its  boundaries  was  brutish,  degrading  and  threatening. 
The  continued   circulation  of  myths  reinforcing  this  mentality  tended  to  dis- 
courage emigration,  just  as  the  unsettlement  of  being  subjected  to  the  "plaza 
phenomenon"  kept  immigration  at  a  manageable  level. 

While  all  of  this  may  seem  medieval,  the  village  had  employed  these 
devices  to  provide  for  the  psychological  and  physical  needs  of  an  expanding 
population  using  its  own  resources  while  its  neighbors  which  had  shed  these 
values  had  become  increasingly  dependent  upon  external  sources  of  support  over 
which  they  exercised  little  control,   Santuario  had  accomplished  this  feat  with 
the  fruit  of  its  domestic  industry,  fourteen  small  potteries  that  produced  for 
the  national  market  using  the  "destiny"  rationale  as  their  organizational  style. 
It  was  in  this  sense  that  tradition  was  the  handmaiden  of  industrialization,  a 
relationship  which  was  about  to  be  unsettled-   While  I  was  resident  in  Santuario 
attempting  to  document  its  traditional  organizational  format,   electricity  was 
extended  into  the  village  by  the  regional  public  utility,  and  the  community  was 
faced  with  a  major  issue  which  had  both  social  and  technical  implications. 
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The  issue  which  Santuario  faced  as  electricity  arrived  was  one  of 
organizational  design.   At  the  time  of  my  first  visit,  the  village  had  many 
organizations  but  only  one  organizational  style.   It  was  organization-rich,  but 
style-poor.   During  the  first  half  century  of  organized  manufacturing,  the  destiny 
style  of  organization  had  admirably  served  village  industry.   Villagers  moving 
from  Agrarian  to  factory  employment  required  no  conditioning  to  it.  The  "plaza 
phenomenon"  was  adapted  to  factory  practice  as  the  mechanism  of  social  control; 
plant  size  and  layout,  work  flow,  job  content  and  managerial  practice  were  all 
tailored  to  its  requirements.   A  visit  to  any  of  the  fourteen  small  factories 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  full  range  of  technical  and  social  arrangements 
had  all  come  to  manifest  a  consistent  rationale  which  had  proven  out  over  time. 

Yet  the  fact  that  there  were  fourteen  small  factories  instead  of  sev- 
eral large  ones  underscored  the  severe  limitation  of  the  single  organizational 
style  that  was  practiced.   Outside  competition,  operating  on  a  larger  scale,  had 
been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  increased  mechanization  and  rationalization 
that  size  permits  and  these  advantages  were  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt. 
The  Santuarian  style  could  not  support  scale  operation.   A  manager  could  not  be 
a  patron  to  more  than  forty  or  fifty  workers,  no  matter  how  hard  he  worked  at 
it.   And  the  effectiveness  of  the  "plaza  phenomenon"  was  limited  to  areas  in 
which  people  were  visually  interconnected.   Thus,  the  size  barrier  was  not  con- 
stituted so  much  of  the  absence  of  technical  apparatus  -  which  could  have  been 
imported  or  contracted  for  -  as  it  was  of  the  absence  of  social  apparatus 
capable  of  supporting  higher  scale  technology.   The  arrival  of  electricity  under- 


The  importance  of  organizational  style  is  developed  in  two  impressive  readings: 
A.  L.  Stinchcombe,  "Mechanisms  of  Change  and  Adjustment"  in  James  C.  March,  Ed., 
Handbook  of  Organizations,  Rand  McNally  and  Co.,  Chicago,  1965,  pp.  142-193;  and 
W.  Richard  Scott,  "Theory  of  Organizations,"  in  Robert  E.  L,  Faris,  Handbook  of 
Modern  Sociology,  Rand  McNally  and  Co.,  Chicago,  1964,  pp.  485-529. 
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scored  this  limitation.   The  ceiling  on  plant  size  could  no  longer  be  ignored. 
It  would  be  surmounted  by  domestic  means  or  the  village  would  be  vulnerable  to 
external  invasion  and  control.   What  was  required  at  this  point  was  the  domestic 
"invention"  of  substitute,  scale-supportive,  social  apparatus  or  at  least  the 
establishment  of  a  "laboratory"  in  which  such  apparatus  could  be  devised. 

In  deciding  to  electrify  his  plant,  one  patron  gambled  that  the  elements 
of  such  invention  were  already  at  hand  requiring  only  the  impetus  of  mechaniza- 
tion and  expansion  plus  his  own  steady  hand  to  bring  them  into  play.  In  this  expec- 
tation he  was  sustained  and  the  new  organizational  mutant  did  come  into  existence. 
It  was  fashioned  out  of  new  relationship  patterns  both  in  the  small  managerial 
force  of  this  patron's  factory  and  in  his  front-running  production  department. 
These  two  emergents  then  gained  durable  linkage  in  the  form  of  a  football  team 
that  was  organized.   The  appearance  of  a  new  athletic  team  may  seem  irrelevant 
to  our  interest  which  is  industrialization.   Its  importance  lies  in  deeper  changes 
to  which  it  gave  public  testimony, 

Don  Jose  made  his  moves  intuitively  and  as  an  emotional  response  to 
the  rejection  of  his  promises  by  the  other  patrons.   Our  task  has  been  to  make 
these  same  moves  explicit  and  to  examine  their  sources  and  consequences  as  a 
means  of  gaining  further  understanding  of  the  change  process. 

There  were  two  major  episodes  in  the  change  sequence  with  the  football 
episode  serving  to  cap  the  other  two.   The  first  episode  had  to  do  with  the  dis- 
position of  the  issue  that  electricity  posed  and  the  decision  of  one  patron 
to  go  it  alone.   This  episode  was  played  out  at  the  village  level  and  involved 
the  owners  of  all  of  the  potteries.   The  second  episode  had  to  do  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  payrate-f ixing  junta  in  the  factory  of  the  deviant  patron,   with  most  of 
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the  action  taking  place  in  the  platemaking  room.   The  third  episode  featured 
the  organization  of  the  football  team  in  this  same  patron's  plant  with  the  plate- 
room  serving  as  the  prime  source  of  candidates.   This  final  episode  gave  public 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  other  two  had  successfully  played  through  the  ad- 
justment systems.   It  also  provided  the  linkage  which  transmitted  these  changes 
back  to  the  plaza.   My  richest  data  was  collected  in  the  plateroom  where  I  had 
started  the  more  modest  study.   Let  me  start  there. 

Revision  in  the  Plateroom  Structure 

New  organizational  styles  are  not  born  easily  and  in  order  for  the 
plateroom  system  to  spawn  the  required  organizational  mutant  its  boundaries 
had  to  be  secure  enough  to  house  high-intensity  internal  revision.   Readiness 
along  the  system's  spatial  and  psychological  perimeters  was  required  as  a 
pre-condition  of  the  events  which  were  to  follow.   The  plateroom  acquired  the 
capacity  for  spatial  differentiation  as  the  result  of  new  circumstances  follow- 
ing the  expansion  of  the  plant  and  the  consequent  production  build  up.   These 
events  removed  it  from  the  area  of  effective  control  of  the  plant's  central 
"plaza  pehnomenon. "   The  older  men  who  tended  to  ovens  in  the  nearby  baking 
department  could  no  longer  scrutinize  and  react  to  "plateroom  behavior" 
which  was  at  odds  with  the  destiny  concept.   Concurrently,  the  beginnings  of  a 
psychological  separation  took  place.   The  installation  of  oil  burners  at  the 
ovens  released  the  oven  tender's  young  assistants  from  service  there  and  they 
were  transferred  to  the  plateroom.   This  migration  of  younger  elements  into  the 
now-screened  precincts  of  the  plateroom  had  two  effects.   It  provided  a  broader 
and  more  compatible  audience  for  the  subversive  values  that  the  more  gregarious 
young  plateraakers  were  promoting  and  it  produced  a  counter-migration  back  to  the 
oven  room  on  the  part  of  the  older  platemakers  who  felt  unsettled  by  the  turn  of 
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events.   Thus  there  was  a  separation  out  of  membership  at  the  two  sites,  largely 
according  to  age,  but  also  according  to  latent  value  orientation.   The  two-way 
migration  to  increasingly  screened  sites  equipped  the  plateroom  with  the  required 
boundary  readiness,  a  fact  that  was  obvious  to  all  parties  -  to  Don  Jose  on  his 
daily  rounds,  to  myself  who  was  still  establishing  rapport  with  the  platemakers 
and  to  the  men  themselves.   All  that  was  now  required  was  an  event  that  would 
demonstrate  for  all  parties  the  strength  of  the  boundaries  which  had  come  into 
existence. 

Don  Jose,  the  platemakers  patron,  provided  the  boundary-demonstrating 
event  when  he  invited  the  men  to  nominate  a  junta  to  negotiate  incentive  rates 
with  him.   Such  an  invitation  would  have  been  meaningless  in  other  parts  of  the 
plant  where  a  communication  not  consistent  with  the  destiny  concept  was  either 
not  heard  or  dismissed  as  irrelevant.   At  first  it  was  meaningless  to  most  of 
the  platemakers  still  unaware  of  how  far  events  had  propelled  them;  but  it  was 
not  meaningless  to  two  of  their  number.   Don  Noah  was  the  traditionalist,  left 
behind  in  the  migration  to  the  oven  room,  the  sole  custodian  of  a  once  general 
tradition  and,  in  keeping  with  that  tradition,  still  the  uncrowned  king  of  the 
platemakers.   Attilio  was  the  activist,  responding  to  a  special  personal  history 
and  sensing  a  fresh  opportunity  to  make  his  distinctive  values  operational.   Both 
men  overreacted  to  the  junta  idea.   Noah  correctly  noted  that  the  proposal  was 
at  odds  with  the  destiny  concept,  but  what  caused  his  overreaction  was  realiza- 
tion that  the  resistance  to  such  proposals  which  was  customarily  mounted  was 
now  effectively  sealed  off  by  the  new  boundary.   Attilio 's  overreaction  was  caused 
by  the  discovery  of  the  new  freedom  to  his  purposes  v/hich  the  boundary  imparted. 

Jose's  overture  and  the  response  of  the  two  platemakers  who  attached 
special  significance  to  it  demonstrated  the  new  boundary's  existence.   These 
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events  also  set  the  stage  for  the  buildup  of  tension  that  would  trigger  the 
vital  breakthrough.   What  followed  the  invitation  was  an  inconclusive  standoff 
between  Noah  and  Attilio,   At  firstj  the  interplay  between  these  two  men  served 
to  educate  the  uncommitted  to  the  issues  at  stake,  but  issue-resolution  did  not 
follow  education.   The  traditional  mechanism  of  issue-resolution  was  no  longer 
operant.   Destiny  required  that  the  senior  man  initiate  the  closure-providing 
response,  but  Noah  was  blocked,   A  positive  response  to  Jose's  invitation  would 
have  committed  him  to  a  style  of  participation  at  odds  with  the  destiny  concept 
which  was  his  prior  allegiance  and  status  base.   With  adjacent  support  sealed 
off,  the  negative  response  which  he  attempted  failed  to  afford  the  customary 
closure.   Attilio  dearly  wished  to  provide  closure  on  his  terms  but  this  required 
a  level  of  support  in  plateroom  circles  which  was  not  forthcoming.   To  have 
endorsed  his  position  would  have  represented  an  affront  to  the  traditional 
view  that  his  neighbors  were  not  ready  to  entertain.   And  Don  Jose,  for  his  part, 
chose  not  to  provide  closure  by  means  of  unilateral  intervention.   Meanwhile 
anxiety  in  the  room  mounted. 

What  was  needed  was  a  method  of  accomplishing  the  break  which  would 
be  less  distasteful  to  adjacent  contrary  position.   A  low-visibility  moderate 
proved  to  be  the  man  of  the  hour.   Ramiro  had  remained  an  enigma  to  the  group 
up  until  the  point  at  which  he  made  his  move.   Unnoticed,  not  easily  approached, 
socially  linked  with  elements  outside  of  the  system,  he  had  not  been  drawn  into 
participation  in  the  Noah-Attilio  interplay.   Yet  he  had  a  readiness  for  such 
participation:   He  had  worked  in  the  city;  he  had  some  idea  of  the  issues  in- 
volved; and  his  posture  of  low-visibility  in  the  early  part  of  the  interlude 
had  provided  him  with  a  detached  vantage  point  from  which  to  assess  shifting 
social  reality  and  to  pragmatically  time  his  intervention  in  terms  of  an  emerging 
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social  readiness.   When  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  impasse,  he  shut  off  his  macliine 
and  invited  Attilio  and  Hector  to  accompany  him  as  the  self-nominated  rate-fixing 
junta  to  Jose's  office,  we  can  imagine  that  even  Don  Noah  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Yet  even  success  in  fashioning  a  junta  might  have  been  a  fleeting 
episode  in  the  group's  long  history  -  the  junta,  in  fact,  never  did  live  up  to 
its  full  promise  in  the  negotiations  which  followed  -  had  there  not  emerged  addi- 
tional evidence,  in  durable  institutionalized  form,  that  the  gain  was  a  permanent 
one.   This  was  the  significance  of  the  appearance  of  sufficient  platemakers  to 
form  the  football  team  which  had  been  attempted  earlier  without  success  by  the 
three  young  members  of  the  management  group.   The  innate  desire  of  the  young 
platemakers  for  such  activity  had  been  blocked  in  this  first  instance  by  negative 
signals  both  from  within  and  without  the  plateroom.   The  reinforced  system 
boundary  now  shielded  them  from  external  sanction  while  a  reconstituted  internal 
climate  now  supported  their  interest.   On  the  playing  field  and  in  its  front- 
running  production  department,  Santuario  was  now  at  least  laboratory-testing  a 
new  style  of  association,  collaboration  and  opinion-formation. 

A  Model  of  Early  Structural  Change 

These  particulars  may  be  combined  into  a  model  of  structural  change 
for  purposes  of  more  detailed  scrutiny.   Event  1  in  Figure  13  represents  the 
acquisition  by  the  system  of  sufficient  boundary  readiness.   The  system's  boun- 
dary is  at  this  point  sufficiently  established  to  house  far-reaching  internal 
revision.   Event  2  represents  the  overture  of  an  external  agent.   Yet  this  over- 
ture would  have  been  barren  had  not  event  1  -  boundary  readiness  -  preexisted  and 
event  3  -  latent  polarization  inherent  in  special  personal  histories  -  been  wait- 
ing to  come  into  play.  Event  3  represents  the  interplay  between  these  previously 
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latent  dispositions  which  produces  the  tension  required  to  spring  loose  the  low- 
visibility  moderate  (event  4).   The  low-visibility  moderate  gives  expression  to 
the  group's  desire  for  resolution, in  the  process  acquiring  prior  position  in 
the  system.   In  Event  5,    the  previous  events  combine  to  produce  a  modified  output 
which  constitutes  conclusive  evidence  of  the  systemic  revision  that  has  taken 
place.   Event  5  also  tends  to  fix  this  revision  by  giving  external  notice  that 
it  has  occurred. 


External 
Input 

(1) 


Boundary 
Readiness 


Figure  13  -  The  Model  of  Structural  Change  To  Be 
Derived  From  The  Rate-Fixing  Episode 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  what  we  have  been  witnessing  in  the 
plateroom  is  a  change  in  the  system  itself,  not  a  change  within  the  system. 
Parson  makes  this  distinction  and  it  seems  appropriate  here.     The  departure 
of  the  self-appointed  junta  for  Don  Jose's  office  represents  the  birth  of  a  new 
style  of  organization  not  simply  the  processes  by  which  a  pre-existing  style 
perpetuates  itself.   Had  Don  Noah  retired  and  been  replaced  by  the  most  senior 
worker  within  the  destiny  concept,  say  Pablo  or  the  oldest  polisher,  this  would 
have  been  an  internal  change  of  only  minor  interest;  but  what  happened  in  the 
plateroom  represented  a  quantum  jump  up  and  out  of  what  the  conventional  wisdom 


Parson,  Talcott,  "The  Processes  of  Change  in  Social  Systems,"  The  Social 
System,  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  Inc.,  New  York,  1951,  pp.  480-482. 
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had  to  say  about  organizational  format.   As  such  it  commands  the  greater  signifi- 
cance which  I  attach  to  it  here. 

It  appears  that  all  five  elements  portrayed  in  the  model  are  prerequi- 
site to  far-reaching  structural  change.   For  instance,  had  events  in  the  factory 
not  equipped  the  plateroom  with  less  permeable  boundaries  (event  1)  the  dynamics 
that  we  have  traced  would  have  lacked  the  setting  they  required  in  which  to  work 
their  way  through.   Or  had  the  factory  patron  -  working  as  he  was  in  terms  of  a 
special  insight  as  to  what  was  possible  and  what  was  appropriate  -  not  felt 
moved  to  raise  the  issue  of  a  group-designated  junta  to  negotiate  the  new  rates 
(event  2)  or  had  he  weakened  in  his  earlier  resolve  and  decided  to  take  back 
command  before  the  critical  break-through  occurred,  the  processes  would  have  been 
aborted.   Moreover  -  and  I  think  this  to  be  of  importance  to  those  who  wish  to 
be  serviceable  in  change  situations  -  had  not  the  traditionalist  and  the 
activist,  Don  Noah  and  Attilio,  played  through  to  the  full  their  offsetting 
positions  (event  3),  the  tension  essential  to  the  birth  of  a  new  structure  - 
one  in  which  neither  of  them  would  take  the  lead  -  would  have  been  absent.   This 
interplay  provided  a  school  for  the  not-yet-committed  and  a  desire  for  issue- 
resolution  once  the  schooling  had  been  accomplished.   The  system  also  required 
the  presence  of  a  low-visibility  moderate  not  linked  to  the  struggle  but  with 
the  capacity  to  move  once  movement  became  possible  (event  4).   Finally,  there 
had  to  be  an  early  manifestation  that  gave  public  notice  of  the  internal  re- 
structuring that  had  taken  place  (event  5)  in  order  for  the  advance  to  have 
been  capped. 
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Revision  in  the  Village  and  Factory  Structure 

Does  the  earlier  episode  involving  the  utilization  of  electricity  and 
played  out  at  the  village  level  manifest  these  same  change  elements?   The  answer 
is  that  it  is  too  early  to  say.   Certainly  the  village  had  the  required  boundary 
integrity  which  I  listed  as  event  1.   The  agents  of  the  external  overture  assumed 
autonomous  internal  correlative  action  (event  2)  and  were  effectively  neutralized 
in  its  direct  stimulation  even  as  Jose  chose  to  neutralize  himself  in  the  matter 
of  nominating  a  junta  or  putting  further  pressure  on  the  men  to  create  one.   The 
regional  public  utility  could  do  nothing  about  electrifying  the  plants  other 
than  hope  that  its  overture  would  beget  response.   Event  3,  the  polarization  of 
the  factory  patrons  into  tradition  and  change-oriented  factions  did  occur,  but 
with  an  important  difference.   In  the  plateroom  episode,  traditional  leadership 
as  the  custodian  of  the  conventional  wisdom  took  a  negative  position  on  the  issue 
correctly   sensing  that  it  represented  a  break  with  the  past.   On  the  electricity 
issue,  the  traditional  leaders  -  Jose's  father  and  uncle  -  whatever  their  qualms 
about  the  direction  in  which  their  young  relative  was  going,  withheld  the  opposi- 
tion that  under  other  circumstances  they  might  have  been  expected  to  provide.   They 
did  so  out  of  kinship  considerations  recognizing  that  the  leadership  which  they 
held  would  eventually  pass  to  Jose  and  that  their  interest  lay  in  not  opposing 
his  course, be  it  temporary  diversion  or  permanent  redirection.   In  this  sense 
they  retain  the  capacity  to  provide  the  services  offered  by  the  plateroom' s  low- 
visibility  moderate  in  presiding  over  rapprochement  within  the  system  once  reso- 
lution becomes  possible,  after  Jose  could  accede       to  leadership  with  minimal 
disruption.   Revised  system  output,  event  5,  is  eminently  visible  in  Jose's  ex- 
panded plant,  temporarily  walled  off  from  adjacent  contrary  experience,  but 
alive  with  activity  and  promise  for  the  future. 
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The  episode  having  to  do  with  the  organization  of  a  football  team  is 
in  many  ways  subordinate  to  the  other  two  but  provides  an  important  barometer 
of  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  adjacent  systems.   The  impulse  towards 
football  came  as  the  result  of  sub-division  in  the  management  system  of  Jose's 
factory.   Three  young  members  of  this  system  -  the  truckdriver,  the  gatekeeper 
and  the  mechanic,  all  with  experience  outside  the  village  -  developed  a  sub- 
system with  its  own  councils,  routines,  and  mechanisms  of  opinion  formulation. 
It  was  this  sub-system  which  proposed  the  alliance  with  the  younger  elements 
in  the  placeroom,  using  football  -  an  activity  in  which  the  village  had  no  ex- 
perience and  in  which  the  lead  was  taken  by  the  young  mechanic  imported  to  super- 
vise the  new  machines  -  as  the  associative  form.   Don  Jose  stood  back  when  this 
proposal  was  first  made  although  it  was  clearly  at  odds  with  village  precedent. 
The  idea  failed,  to  be  successfully  revived  after  the  structural  change  in  the 
plateroom  which  was  its  only  source  of  candidates,  thus  confirming  and  giving 
public  notice  of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place. 

But  football  had  a  deeper  symbolism  which  explains  the  significance 
I  attach  to  the  last-minute  recruiting  of  spare  players  in  the  plaza  before  the 
first  game.   Football  is  a  durable  and  dramatic  institutionalized  form  of  the  new 
organizational  style  gaining  currency.   It  demonstrates  to  participants  and 
spectators  alike  that  there  are  other  modes  of  association  than  those  prescribed 
by  the  destiny  concept.   As  in  other  societies,  organized  team  athletics  is  a 
form  of  play-acting  that  is  not  yet  reality  although  it  presages  what  reality 
might  become.   It  provides  a  morality  play  or  folk  drama  in  which  limits  may  be 
tested  and  in  which  the  participants  are  less  inhibited  in  testing  new  behaviors 
and  spectators  temporarily  dispensed  from  the  need  to  manifest  negative  sanctions 
when  confronted  with  behavior  that  is  out  of  character.   Thus  it  is  a  safe  labora- 
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tory  and  an  escape  from  the  domination  of  the  "plaza  phenomena."   Finally,  it 
represents  a  breach  in  the  "fortress  mentality"  since  it  brings  the  younger 
element  out  of  the  village  on  a  routine  basis  and  into  uninhibited  contact  with 
outsiders  who  are  not  subject  to  the  Santuarian  code. 

Relation  of  These  Processes  to  Theory  Cited 

I  started  my  introductory  chapter  with  a  summarization  of  some  of  the 
things  that  we  already  know  about  early  development  citing  Weber's  ideas  about 
the  role  of  a  supportive  ideology,  Hagen's  findings  on  the  part  that  external 
rejection  plays  in  creating  such  an  ideology,  and  the  achievement  syndrome  that 
McClelland  had  isolated  in  explaining  the  creative  behavior  of  entrepreneurs. 
All  three  deal  with  the  elite,  the  "culture  bearers  of  their  time,"  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  match  their  findings  with  the  creative  behavior  manifested  by  an 
Attilio  or  a  Ramiro  at  the  time  that  their  plateroom  was  breaking  with  its  past. 

Certainly,  the  larger  Antioquian  ideology  legitimatized  those  who 
were  operating  at  the  margin  of  traditional  values.   Statements  such  as  the 
following  are  not  uncommon.   "We  should  be  very  proud  of  our  odd  ones.   They 
introduce  into  our  life  a  note  of  color,  ingenuity,  originality  and  eccentricity. 
The  fact  that  our  society  produces  them  gives  testimony  to  the  vital  energy 

which  dominates  us  and  which,  like  the  storm,  at  times  overflows  the  riverbanks, 

12 
leaving  behind  beneficial  residues."   Attilio  and  Ramiro  had  been  exposed  to 

regional  ideology  during  their  employment  in  the  city  and  they  must  have  seen 
something  of  it  mirrored  in  the  attitudes  of  their  patron.   Certainly,  the  rejec- 
tion of  Attilio' s  position  by  the  old  value-bearers  reinforced  him  in  the  special 
activities  which  he  had  undertaken  and  may  result  in  the  creation  in  the  plate- 
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room  and  amongst  the  football  players  of  a  sub-ideology  which  adjacent  experience 
will  reject  and,  in  so  doing,  reinforce.   In  this  sense,  the  plateroom  will 
become  Hagen' s  enterprising  region,  and  the  oven  room  the  locale  of  the  older 
value-holders  who  will  feel  moved  to  reject  it.   But  Ramiro  is  McClelland' s 
achieving  individual.   While  Attilio  risked  all  when  the  outcome  was  unsure, 
it  was  Ramiro  who  stepped  forward  when  shifting  social  circumstances  made  the 
risk  manageable  and  the  tangible  outcome  of  an  established  junta  more  secure. 
Moreover,  Attilio  was  playing  to  an  audience  from  which  he  sought  applause 
while  Ramiro  was  after  the  achievement  of  a  single  gain,  the  junta,  which  public 
acclaim  might  well  have  frustrated. 

Yet  Don  Jose  gives  us  the  clearest  example  of  the  social  particulars 
which  surround  the  enterprising  individual.   Jose  had  been  reared  in  a  special 
kind  of  family,  trained  for  awhile  in  a  seminary,  and  exposed  to  the  city  dur- 
ing business  experience  there.   He  laboriously  translated  the  few  trade  and 
professional  journals  that  came  to  his  attention.   He  had  established  modest 
initial  relationships  with  the  management  of  his  largest  urban  competitor. 
There  was  evidence  of  ideological  support  for  his  disparate  course  as  there 
was  evidence  of  its  rejection  by  adjacent  counter-ideology  with  the  Hagen 
effect  of  reinforcement  of  that  which  was  being  rejected.   Hagen  cites  Antioquia 
as  one  of  his  cases  of  an  enterprising  region  suffering  rejection  by  the  holders 
of  older  values.   The  most  important  effect  of  Jose's  gambit  may  be  to  update 
Santuarian  experience  to  regional  values  from  which  it  has  thus  far  gained  ex- 
emption.  In  the  events  that  accompanied  his  break  with  the  past  we  gain  our 
clearest  picture  of  the  early  fate  of  the  achieving  individual  and  our  best 
opportunity  to  speculate  on  the  external  agency's  strategy  in  being  serviceable 
to  him. 
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Guidelines  for  Change  Managers 

There  is  much  that  I  would  like  to  say  to  those  who  plan  and  manage 
change  under  conditions  of  early  development  but  I  will  restrict  myself  to 
several  modest  new  insights  that  emerge  from  an  assessment  of  Santuario.   The 
five  events  of  the  change  model  suggest  an  equal  number  of  propositions  somewhat 
at  odds  with  current  strategy. 

Proposition  1  -  Strong  structure  in  the  (traditional)  target  system 
may  facilitate  rather  than  block  innovation.   At  first  the  external  agent  may 
conclude  that  the  principal  purpose  of  strong  structure  is  to  counter  overtures 
such  as  his  own.   If  he  contains  his  initial  pique^  he  may  later  learn  that  a 
prior  purpose  of  structure  in  the  target  system  is  to  house  the  violent  internal 
revision  that  innovation  entails.   His  overture  represents  an  important  ingredient 
in  the  change  sequence  with  which  the  structure  must  contend;  but  there  are 
others.   It  is  the  dynamic  interaction  among  these  ingredients,  adequately  housed, 
that  results  in  output  modification  in  the  desired  direction.   Strong  structure 
by  providing  adequate  housing  for  what  is  to  follow  becomes  the  external  agency's 
ally.   Thus  cohesive  Santuario  may  be  a  more  durable  candidate  for  eventual 
electrification  than  her  less  resistant  neighbors.   While  an  external  agent 
cannot  directly  constitute  a  system's  boundaries,  he  can  contribute  to  the 
circumstances  that  favor  their  constitution,  and  hold  himself  steady  while  the 
inevitable  processes  seek  resolution. 

Proposition  2  -  Immediate  follow-through  action  on  the  part  of  the 
external  agency  may  block  rather  than  facilitate  innovation.   The  initial  external 
overture  triggers  the  internal  effort  to  secure  the  thrust  and  momentum  that  will 
carry  the  issue  to  conclusion.   This  internal  effort,  in  its  first  stage,  will 
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be  tentative  and  vulnerable,  fully  occupied  with  the  internal  interplay  and  ill- 
equipped  to  contend  as  well  with  additional  external  signals.   Furthermore, 
linkage  with  external  signal-sources  may  unsettle  the  tentative  advantage  which 
the  change-oriented  sub-sector  enjoys.   Thus,  external  public  endorsement  might 
have  frustrated  Don  Jose's  early  efforts  at  electrification,  even  as  he  himself 
was  well  advised  to  avoid  public  linkage  with  Attilio  while  the  latter  was 
grappling  with  Noah  on  the  junta-organizing  issue.   This  first  stage  is  the  time 
for  the  external  agency  to  manifest  relaxed  confidence  in  the  system's  capability 
even  though  the  sources  of  favorable  internal  activity  may  be  screened  and 
difficult  to  assess.   It  is  a  time  when  the  external  agency  should  reverse  the 
familiar  dictum  to  read:   "Don't  just  so  something;  stand  there.'" 

Proposition  3  -  Vigorous  resistance  by  the  traditional  sector  in  the 
system  may  facilitate  rather  than  block  innovation.   An  important  source  of 
motivation  for  the  change-oriented  system  subsector  is  the  articulation  of 
opposition  by  the  contrary  position.   Don  Jose  was  as  much  inspired  to  action 
by  the  resistance  of  the  tradition-manifesting  patrons  as  by  other  considerations, 
and  Attilio' s  stand  which  created  the  setting  for  Ramiro's  intervention  was 
powered  by  Noah's  opposition.   The  articulate  traditionalist  instead  of  blocking 
innovation  may  contribute  to  external  agent '^s  purposes.   Its  vigorous  expression 
should  be  encouraged. 

Proposition  4  -  The  most  vigorous  proponent  of  change  within  the  system 
may  be  the  least  capable  of  effecting  it.   The  early  high  participants  in  the 
change  sequence  purchase  for  the  group  its  capacity  for  innovation  through  modi- 
fied issue  resolution.   They  also  pay  the  price  of  the  foregone  capacity  to 
effect  closure.   Both  sides  of  this  purchase-price  equation  set  the  stage  for  the 
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intervention  of  the  low-visibility  moderate  who  becomes  the  closure  agency.   Thus, 
while  both  Noah  and  Attilio  play  principal  roles  in  the  change  episode,  neither 
represents  its  final  instrument.   Yet  the  external  agent's  first  impluse  is  to 
ally  himself  with  one  of  them  -  with  Noah  if  his  strategy  is  to  convert  traditional 
strengh  to  the  new  purpose,  or  Attilio  if  the  strategy  is  to  overcome  tradition 
by  entering  into  partnership  with  its  most  articulate  existing  opposition.   Most 
external  agencies,  mistaking  enthusiasm  for  power,  choose  the  latter  since  it 
at  first  appears  to  be  the  more  comfortable  one.   Yet  such  linkage  dilutes  even 
the  secondary  role  which  the  change-oriented  internal  sector  is  destined  to  play. 
The  Ramiros  have  the  prior  claim  on  the  external  agency's  attention;  but  -  inactive 
in  the  early  stages,  difficult  to  identify  and  assess,  apparently  without  power 
or  support  -  their  bolstering  requires  unaccustomed  restraint  on  the  part  of 
the  mission-oriented  external  agent  and  a  special  conviction  that,  on  balance,  the 
working  through  of  the  inevitable  social  processes  represent  his  maximum  advan- 
tage. 

Proposition  5  -  Peripheral  rather  than  central  events  may  be  the  change 
agent's  most  sensitive  barometer  of  the  occurence  of  innovation.   It  is  important 
to  the  agent's  purpose  that  he  gain  early  evidence  of  innovation  taking  place  in 
a  system.   Yet  such  evidence  as  members  of  the  system  have  may  be  considered 
privileged  information  not  readily  yielded  to  an  outsider.   Even  where  this 
reluctance  is  not  a  factor,  system  revision  may  not  be  immediately  apparent  to 
members  of  the  system  itself.   It  will  be  in  peripheral  events  -  the  new  factory 
football  team  was  one  -  that  the  first  evidence  of  structural  revision  gains 
expression.   The  capacity  of  the  external  agent  to  pick  up  such  signals  in  the 
unexpected  places  where  they  may  occur  gives  him  leverage  and  advantage  in 
achieving  his  purposes. 
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A  Final  Personal  Note 

People  sometimes  ask  me  about  the  responsibility  of  external  agents 
to  systems  on  the  brink  of  change.   They  suspect,  and  I  can  confirm  this,  that 
early  change  is  for  the  people  involved  one  of  the  great  horror  stories  of 
contemporary  human  history.   They  tend  to  overemphasize  the  old  values  and  are 
not  sure  that  the  new  merit  repication.   It  is  these  kinds  of  qualms  which  un- 
settle the  external  agent's  transaction  with  old  systems  that  opt  for  change. 

Santuario's  neighbors  are  experiencing  the  first  tremors  of  early 
change.   It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  house  family  breakup,  delinquency, 
violence,  drug  traffic,  child  exploitation,  prostitution,  perversion  -  problems 
which  the  Santuarian  has  yet  to  confront  -  and  the  external  agencies  to  which 
they  look  have  developed  little  competence  in   contributing  a  gentler  structural 
midwifery,  nor  is  there  any  prospect  that  they  soon  will.   Santuario,  on  the 
other  hand,  enjoys  structural  cohesian  and  shelter  from  psychological  strain. 
Its  families  and  institutions  are  sound;  but  a  price  is  being  paid,   I  would 
want  those  who  believe  that  the  old  condition  is  inherently  superior  to  travel 
to  Santuario,  a  five-hour  jet  trip  and  short  land  journey  from  New  York,  to 
this  site  where  the  old  ways  are  still  being  observed  by  a  magnificent  people 
whose  only  limitation  is  the  social  condition  to  which  they  are  heir.   There 
I  would  want  them  to  meditate  on  the  costs  that  are  being  borne  in  terms  of 
individual  lives  -  lives  that  come  and  go  and  never  come  again  -  young  Marco 
Tulio  whose  destiny  is  to  be  the  village  drunk;  Alberto  Sanchez  who  will  live 
and  die  the  unreconstructed  outcast;  ambitious  little  Arcesio  Soto  whom  destiny 
will  not  let  rise  above  his  father's  occupation  of  village  bootblack.   After 
such  exposure,  we  will  be  ready  to  tackle  the  question  of  whose  needs  the  per- 
petuation of  traditional  ways  serve. 
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For  there  is  a  self-serving  backdrop  to  the  advanced  world's  long 
love  affair  with  traditional  ways.   It  is  comfortable  to  know  that  a  traditional 
refuge  exists,  even  if  its  santuary  will  never  be  sought.   Such  a  refuge  provides 
a  convenient  benchmark  of  how  far  we  have  come  and  a  useful  case  history  which 
both  sides  to  the  continuing  ideological  debate  can  cite  to  support  their 
partisan  purposes.   It  is  from  such  sources  that  the  status  quo  -  perpetuating 
fiction  arises  to  deflect  the  hand  of  the  external  agent  as  though  such  matters 
were  his  unilateral  concern. 

For  the  will  to  change  is  in  the  system  itself,  not  in  external  con- 
cerns about  what  directions  it  might  take.   It  is  in  the  inevitable  reaching  up 
of  the  human  spirit  towards  a  future  in  which  individual  potential  will  not  be 
chained  to  some  destiny-derived  statement  of  what  it  should  be  and  in  which  each 
man,  if  he  chooses,  will  be  free  to  test  the  limits  of  his  own  potential  supported 
by  a  social  circumstance  that  permits  if  not  endorses  such  testing.   The  triumph 
of  Santuario  is  that  out  of  a  complex  of  technical  and  social  events,  one 
small  society  moved  perceptively  in  this  direction  and,  in  so  doing,  created 
the  institutionalization  to  both  soften  and  support  further  movement. 
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